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INTRODUCTION 


story of Maternus was told origi 


\ i 
nally by Herodian. 


DE and 


have each a version of the story 


(JUINCEY GIBBON, CREVIER 


DE QUINCEY’s is as follows: 


‘A slave of noble qualities and of mag 
nificent person, having liberated himself 


from the degradations of bondage, deter 


mined to avenge his own wrones by in 
flicting continual terror upon the town 
and neighborhood which had witnessed 


his humiliation. For this purpose he re 


sorted to the woody recesses of the prov 


nee (somewhere in the modern Transy] 
vania), and attracting to his wild encamp- 
ment as many fugitives as he could, by 


he sueceeded in forming and 


decrees 
training a very formidable troop of free 
Partly 
own nature, and partly from the neglect 
and 


booters. from tl of his 


e energy 


remissness of the provincial magis 


trates, the robber captain rose from less to 
he had a little army 
fortified 
In this stage of his adventures he 
the 


imperial officers commanding large de 


more until formed 
equal to the task of assaulting 
cities. 
encountered and defeated several of 
tachments of troops; and at length grew 
of consequence sufficient to draw upon 
himself the Emperor's eye, and the honor 
f In 


of his displeasure wrath and 
disdain at the insult offered to his eagles 


high 
by this fugitive slave, Commodus fulmi- 
nated against him such an edict as left 


him no hope of much longer escaping 


with impunity. 
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*Publie vengeance awakened: 


Was now 


the 


imperial troops weve marching from 
every quarter upon the same centre; and 
the slave became sensible that in a very 


short space of time he surround 


must be 
ed and destroyed In this de sperate situ 
ation he took a desperate resolution; he 
assembled his troops, laid before them his 
plan, concerted the various steps for car 
effect 


them as independent wanderers. 


rving it into and then dismissed 
So ends 


the first chapter of the tale 
‘The 


Alps, 


or eight hundred 


next opens 1n 


| passes of the 


vhither by various routes of seven 


miles in extent, these 


men had threaded their way in manifold 


disguises through the very midst of the 


Kmperor S camps. According to this man’s 


gigantic enterprise, in vhich the means 
were as audacious as the purposes, the 


conspirators were to rendezvous and first 


each other at the 


to 


to recognize cates of 


Rome From the Danub the Tiber 


did this band of robbers severally pursue 
their perilous routes through all the diffi 


culties of the road and the jealousies of 


the military stations, sustained by the 


mere thirst of vengeance vengeance 


against that mighty foe whom they knew 
only by his proclamation against them 
selves. Everything continued to pros 


per; the conspirators met under the walls 
of Rome; the final details were arranged; 
and those also would have prospered but 
for a trifling accident. The season was 
ove of general carnival in Rome, and by 
the help of those the 


this festal the 


which 


} 
ais@uises 


license of time allowed 


rights reserved 
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murderers were to have penetrated as 


maskers to the Emperor's’ retirement, 
when a casual word or two awoke the 
suspicions of a sentinel One of the con 
pirators Was arrested under the terror 
und uncertaint ot the moment he made 


much amnipler al ovel es than Was expect 


ed of him the other accomplices were 
secul und Commodus is at vered 
from e upl d daggers of those who 
had him b months of patient 
Vandel o's put ied through til ( 
depths | in forests and the ad 
culties of 1 \lpine passes It is not 
ea ) a ords commensurate to the 
energ Hnaras Ss ) i Slave Who. DY 
iV of nswel i t reprisal to an edict 
hich con ened him to persecution and 
death determines to Cross Europe in 
quest of its author, though no less a per 
son than the master of the world, to seek 
him in the inner recesses of his capital 
elty and private palace and there to lodge 
a dagger in His heart, as the adequate re 


ply to the imperial sentence of proserip 


DE QUINCEY. The 


Here is GIBBON’S rendering of the 


story 


Maternus, a private soldier, of a dar 


Ing@ bDOIdNeSS above his station collected 
these bands of robbers into a little army, 
set open the prisons, invited the slaves to 


r freedom, and plundered with 


ussert. t | 


impunity the rich and defenceless cities 
of Gaul and Spain rhe governors of the 
provinces, Who had long been the specta 
tors, and perhaps the partners, of his dep 
redations, were at length roused from 
their supine indolence by the threatening 
commands of the Emperor Maternus 
found that he was encompassed, and fore 
saw that he mus be overpowered, A 
sreat effort of despair was his last re 
source. He ordered his followers to dis- 
perse, to pass the Alps in small parties 
and various disguises, and to assemble at 
Rome during the licentious tumult of the 
festival of Cybele. To murder Commodus 
and to ascend the vacant throne was the 
ambition of no vulgar robber His mea 


sures were so ably concerted that his con- 


cealed troops already filled the streets of 


Rome The envy of an accomplice dis 
covered and ruined this singular enter 
prise In a moment when it was ripe for 


execution (FIBBON Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire 3 chapte riy 


The following is from CREVIER 


**Maternus, a common soldier and de 
serter, but of a determined disposition to 
undertake anything, assembled at first 
some deserters like limself, with whom 


he carried on in Gaul the trade ota ro 


ber; thetr success brought them new asso 
C1lates, dis Gan creased Graaduallv, and 
became at last an army There was a 
necessity of making a regular war against 


hem, and Niger, who afterward disputed 


the empire with Severus, was ¢ mploved to 


encounter so despicable an enemy, and he 


acquitted himself lh . brave and able 


officer. Meanwhile Maternus, in spite of 


the losses he had s ithe red, augmented h 


forces so far as to form a design of killing 
Commodus, and to make himself Emperoi 
in his room 

‘*He perceived that he could not sue 

ceed in such a design if he showed him 

self openly, and as his art was equal to 
his courage, he formed an admirable plan 

he aly ice d his troops, and ordered them 
to go into Italy and to Rome in small 
parties, and went there himself; his scheme 
was to avail himself of the Cybeline fes- 
tival, which was celebrated at Rome with 
great pomp, and during which every one 
had the liberty of being disguised; he 
therefore resolved to take for himself and 
his followers the dress and armor of the 
Emperor's guards, to mix with them in a 
kind of solemn procession where Com 
modus was present, to come near his per 
son, and to murder him. 

‘The project contained nothing but 
what was very practicable; but some of 
those who first entered into it conceived 
a jealousy of their leader. They had 
hitherto considered themselves almost his 
equals, and could not think of making 
him their master; they discovered the 
plot. Maternus was seized, with a great 
number of his accomplices, and they were 
all punished with death.” —CREVIER’S 
History of the Roman Emperors, 300k 


XXI. 




















PERSONS 


M INUS 
EAN Impe il Fa i 
NIN Ss } 
MPEIANUS Senators 
1 \ 
DU! HUs 
I | rother t Maternus, ar ( ef Gla i Ss 
Mat s, Lieutenant to Maternus 
(2) 
APTAINS 3 (Wi Maternus 
{ 
I / 
RTIERS 2 to Commodus 
(3) 
first Dan. 
ACT I 
ScENE 1.—GERMANY. <A wood. Wife of MA 
TERNUS spin wing laa Her children, a b ry 
and a ¢ irl, playing near by 
Enter MATERNUS 
MATERNUS.: My little, little puss [faking the 
girl in his arms\|—my kitten all the day at play 


come play with me. 

Enter a SOLDIER. 
MATERNUts. Tidings? 
So.prer. Nigerhas won, captain. Our forces 
fly before him to this our centre 


REPRI 





SENTED 


ITIZENS 
‘ 
( ERE ( 
La 
Boy, s f Maternus 
Mal 4, Com? us’s mis S 
CRISPINA Com! s 
Fa a. sis f « , bauched by him 
WIFE OF MATE! 8 
Q ED F BACCHANTES 
Ba ntes, women of Cyprus 
( ens, Officers, Messenger, Cl ren, Gladiators, 
Charioteers, Attendants on Crispina and Marcia, 
Serva ( s 


An army closes upon us 
north, another from. the 
and from the west one 

What more‘ 
More I have not 
Thanks, good friend, and get you 


drink; then, as the capt 


MATERNUS 
SOLDIER from the 
south, another from 
the east, 
MATERNUS 
SoLDIER. 
MATERNUS 
to eat and 


uns come 


in, bid them to council here at midnight Go 
now 


SOLDIER 


[Exit SOLDIER 
down, 


By your grace, captain 

MATERNUs puts the child 
walks thought 
WIFE E quils her work and goes lo him. 


and absorhed in 








Is 
MATE! 
T 
Wi . 
k MAtTI 
ty 
: Wirt () 
‘ MATI { 
‘al Th 
: And | 
Them w 
(>) 


MIN 


aOR 


nr poo! very 


a 


MATERNUS 
QUEEN (8 


A MATERNUS 


d the gods to me‘ 


| | He turns 


QUEEN OF BACCHANTES 


es hack and drops 
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Woman, a thousand thanks, and good go w 
QUEEN And best with you! 
I ( BACCHANTES, 87 On toR 
ifter the MATERNUs and WIFI 
SCENE 2.—RomME Recept the C 


Baths MARCIA 7 q Uj 
ATTENDANTS 


Marcra.! The baths are ours! Out now with 
all the fans 
And pour the perfume on them—on the tips 
So, Se Now swee p them here and back agair 
And I will doze, and dream of rustling airs 
And flocks of birds in leafy groves of nard 
And cinnamon ATTENDANTS fan /; 


Enter Crisprna, with ATTENDANTS.  S/ 
rds Marcia haughtily 


CRISPINA I thought to have the baths 
Alon 
Marcra. What pause is this? Quick, br 
the jar 
The jar of « A wind some kitchen scaped 


1n ATTENDANT brings her a jar of 


] 
fume, whi she ks and applies 


O most sweet precious vift 


For saving life! | She kisses the jar passionately 
And by it hangs a tale. 
ATTENDANT. A tale? Dear mistress, will it 
make a laugh 

Be good, and tell it us 
MARCIA To-day for oil 

Of roses I did ask my august love, 

My Cesar, who did smile and pretty say, 





That f the herd ! 10 8 eet thy sireetNesses 

/ ave the , sial. even that 

Great J brews for selfish use in baths 

Oly npia Cris; t did she touel 

It one d di Thereat, with pity moved, 


And wonder-struck, and yet as one does ask 

A question rather by the tone and look 

O,O! Tsaid. Then he, with ready wit 

And shake of head, which, from its many curls 
Showered me thick with odors delicate 

And nameless, said, erpol, hath one a taint 

ei body a yuhe e, she shall not touch 
This 2 quent of the gods — What, good ny le rd 


> 


Crispina? so 1 cried, in quick alarm 





And to his ruddy lips he made me bend 
My ear, so all my blood awake did run 
To hear him say, Ay, ay, she has a wart 
ATTENDANTS. O,O! ye gods of Rome! 
Marcia. And one upon her breast of quu ken 
tng growth. 


[Her ATTENDANTS laugh immoderately 


Marcia maintained herself in favor until the 


death of Commodus. 








CRISPINA 
nd kee p 
ys myself 


ihe Ke 


MARCIA 


ime above the door would 

i Isc 
\bhorred; but did she use \ 

n though the meltil ol 

S »W 
Were ere received 1 Impid rivu 
Anda veet Olls and Darks and rie 

suma were Ted the fire 
Phe r about it with their luxury 
Of fragrance, still the very dogs w 
I itinous, with quick imaginings 
Of sickness in the moor No.1 ! 


rid has plagues enou 1} 





CRISPINA. Beg 
Thy vermin pack—and haste—or | 
Report of this 

MARCIA Now would the world 

ATTENDANT. And then, sweet mi 

MARCIA Then to 
Phis woman as she says, indeed ‘twi 
\ service so enriched by what I m« 
Do wish that I would coin th 
(And give it her, and shame to think 
Phe ment was.—Crispina, Cres 
\ I hh the ers purple bli 

r lip to lip d cheek 

\ \ he hence without m¢ 

CRISPINA D 
| ire not words that she St 

t drippings ot udder » With 
Distent 1t milks itsell 

MARCIA her ATTENDANTS). 


Enter SERVANT 
SERVANT. Your will, most noble 
Marcra. Does the august Cesar 
SERVANT. Ceesar dine and lak 
the eighth to-day 
Marcia. When will he depart 


SerRVANT. When Marcia pleases 


Marera. "Tis excellent well. 


y my bath 
Be ready made—the basin inside s 
With paste of jasmine—and the w 





in summer—then the tr 


Like noon 

thou know’st it—rain ] 

‘wine 
huc of ruddy pearls 

}SERVAN 

But sta 

Phe 


SERVANT 


earth did sudden stir. 


MARCIA 
SERVANT 


I thought the sky did 





ld pass 
( ‘ 

] 
( wa 
\ bia 
vere 
t 
stress 
Cresar \ 
uld be 


There 


ell | ATTENDANT 


larry yel 


ath, 


his | 


es 


COMMODUS 


t 


irmed 


so he 
OK now tl 
meared 
iter W 
ick I had 


yall 


r turns 


y I though 


thunder 


The sky 


From Cesar when in playful mood we swam 
ind half 


Lk says it vives the skin 


lo 


The earth, said you? 


too 


ith 


And dumb in Rome sh 1 sw ind 
did quake 
And thunder filled the sky 
CRISPINA (fo /e Con ve will go 
| 7o Marcia.] This lou ruc 
icrit CRISPIN ; 
MARCIA Hla, | mV sweet 
rhe baths are ours. Let’s thither while we can 
\n angry Woman never Ww in 





































Marcia. There 


SCENE 3.—GERMANY 1 lx aga 
But Marcus CAPTAINS 

1 Caprarn. I think it bes fly 

2 Caprain. We've held th ve until ‘tis 
home 

1 Caprarn. | would live r that we yet may 
lo gainst home 

3 CAPTAIN. The b is up for us 


Marcus 


run to cross of words; and aft Maternus 
will tell us what to do 
tf Caprarn. And here he come 
1 CapTrarn. See how slow i¢ Weight 
ipon his mind does stoop his shoulders 
Enter MATERNUS 
MATERNUs. How stands opinion, brethren‘ 


Marcus One set votes 
To stay and fight inother thinks est 
To fly while time allows 

MATERNUS 
To give us tamely up 

Marcus 

MATERNUS 
Staying is but a wanton waste of ves 
Give 

1 ¢ 

Caprains. Ay, ay! 

MATERNUS And 


plead for flight 


them to me 


APTAIN 


Between the lines 1 unk 
And this old wood, so long our restinge-pl 
And shelter, is there 
And be at h 

1 CAPTAIN 
Of that 


nown, 


ice 


sme agalp 


Do not the Roman ea 
On hapless men like us in eve 
Both far 
1 ¢ 
MATERNUS 


MATERNUS 


ind near ‘ 
Enough 


Well, we 


APTAIN I stand convinced. 


will neither wait nor run ’ 


away 
} 


and bid them that th 


Go call your men v set 


Out for Rome 





CAPTAINS Ron 


Rome 
MATERNUs. I sa 
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if 


Ro 


0 In tw nd 
i he end 
they ¢ Ct ! 
1 ‘ a 
be i 
When, ailhe 
isome roa! 
endid rev \ 
day 
he time and plac 
1 walt r you 


\ne ( 1 With 
It il si s leave behind 
rhe sw hope ire in woman’s trustful heart 
| ton ] es of quick retur: 
Wi h her | mu bide 
( Lr'l 3 ) i) I t re 
MaTeRNUs. Where else have they 
Marcus Phen keep them, loving gods 
Matrernes. And us, good Marcus, keep they 


Marcus. Most 


i\ 
i the wal of Rome 
RNI Marcus 
hee f 
, 
my lieutenant now 


"Marcus's 


MATERNUS. Observe When comes the 


OF A I may 
| ere there 
lt lof me. O 


1 P mn. I 
t y 
i i I 
ca pe tl ( 0 
“ ‘ at spiel 


ial 
ven or hell 


take and carry on 


vy to mett 
Wherefore of what 
You | ind ours 


ind uniforms 


ds from duty freed 


p the thousands pulse 


or us reserved! 


the lern ¢ 
‘ ( n of the rites 
pers¢ cation ol 

i its 1udess 
i Od y-cgu iwas 
‘ in co rts el 


 S 


heir equipments 
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When to the palace we will turn aside, 
And tinding Cvesar, kill 


! lit him on his throne. 
Marcus. Kill him—kill Cesar 
MATERNUS. O, you are so daz 

My Marcus, I could laugh did humor serve 


Phe hour in place of grief. So I will wait 
Upon your wits [Te ara 
Marcus Now, captain, have you mor 


f 


lam mysel 


MatrerNus. Then tell me. Commodus 


The monster, dead and heirless, who shall have 


His crown and capital 


Marcus \W hy he who bids 


The highest, I should s iy. 


MATERNUS No—who but he 
With strongest hand first ready? Doubt 1 
wherefore to look again 
Upon the nestlings of our wedded love 
And those who brooded them, and long ere thi 
While blazed the night star o’er the western wa 
Of eve, did cluck them chirping under wing 

Re-enter CAPTAINS 


Maternus. Yor 


us trust but now in pledgeless sort, and 


1 CAPTAIN. By your leave, 
will amend | To his comrades.) Out 
sword They ¢ 


Swear swear w¢ 


10 th sir asx a { ttt 


CAPTAINS. We swear! 

1 CAPTAIN. So good speed, good chief! We 
now are yours to order bound 

yr death Maternus, Mater 


nus i ¢ rlain Ju x 


> 
- 
, 


Second Dan 
ACT II 


SCENE 1 Romi Chamber in the Imperial Pa 
PoMPEIANUs, BuRRuUs, and ANTONI 
NUS “it 
ANTONINUS. My spirit burns! Gods, how the 
minutes stretch 
Themselves to lingering hours in plague of such 


As wait at great men’s doors, and on their m 


Expectan hang 


POMPEIANUS Remember we have come 

To serve « 
Burruvs Ay, and by the smart 

Of insult learn what ‘tis to have a hope 

Of this our Cesar. 


uur country 4 


lis to call and call 
to wait till comes the noon 


ANTONINUS 
And not be heard 
And then the night, and not a mouse to look 


Pompr1anus, a noble Roman Senator, wl W 
Pertinax, had een an especial friend to Aurelius 
the father of Commodus 


AnTisTHEUS Burruus and Arrius ANTONINUS, Sen 
itors and relations of Commodus, the former a bro 


Lher-in-law They were men of excellent character 


CREVIER Hist. Rom Emp. 











COMMODUS iTd 

At us askant, and running, flatter us Thy shoulder—lower stoop—up now—now hold 
[hree men are her You there at that 

BURRHUS Three Senators [He rests his ha 

(NTONINUS Enough You saw it. said you 1 
Phat we are men CHARIOTEER. As I see you, my Cwsar, g 

POMPEIANUS Our Cesar is so young as plain ; 

ANTONINUS lo stand and see the empire of I saw it past m«¢ borne. and s« ipon 

the great Your stadium floor tenderly, as it wer 

Of Rome, a plaything in a madman’s hand! Most fragile crystal which the lichtest brea 

Burruvs. I hear them—they come Might stain incural J 

’ 


POMPEIANUS Let us stand aside ComMopbvus. O beautif 
The t draw aside 1 f ix CHARIOTEER. Yes, Caesar, that thou art 
pened. Flouris 1 d GUARDS ent common men 

Vert CHARIOTEERS a GLADIATORS 
Lastly ComMMoDUs, tr cost é of f 


It is to all the other chat 
Sole incomparable 


and around his body. a s hand a COMMODUs Ah, had you seen 














p ith gilded s rid 1s The workman’s face the time I bade him bu | 
Commopus.? The ve ry snails to t p of wall Itsoand so! His eyes did grow ind stare 
have climbed, At me unwinking, round as moons at full 
And cast their shells since work on it began | Lhe wughs loudly 
Commopus. It is ft to ve 3 man caus to W \ ( Sa 
sa Phe nceients 1¢ \ yr are ¢ ited 1 m s elow ~ ‘ ) 
J Mill’s translation of ¢ s/ I ‘ n res t tails FI 
Roman Emperors. If we can s Ost question them s or nstead « ! f irm 
f Com is Sanit rel 1 i ind s yr ul I \ i \ ia 
ustances submitted as evidence, with all the He had a pa mak i Vv « 
t of modern intellige m the subject, t ‘ ving « sa is fig idiators and 
would t be much room savreemeut | : ist 
He immersed himself st ¢ deba He passed much ( ‘ gla 
3 His siste (Fad t 1 ( i $ i vit ( int ire i i} l¢ 
il passions equired tl A t e pet ana 
H ippetite 10 00a § ved its eal H S Ihe gravest S i a che 
ud a pleasure in k oy sv own t wd He exacted sala a glad 
hands He dressed s | e lik ‘ ya higher pric 
t He fought w gladiators. In such | time he did any mean or cruel, or a 
its sed a Sharpened sw | ‘ ig I ( t Lu 
¢ but foils, with leaden ts egis | ‘ i ‘ e cit 
D ng t 1d nistra n ¢ er nis first He o t ( ( j x five 
Ta e,he shut himse Ip in sp ‘ gy Ww ‘ .s Was ally Six ed a 
s time between debau es and combats with ve tin ift i ) ned « 
gladiators and beasts H 1 four sea-horses ou | S ‘ ve 
i ce, two el ints in tw LVS, al \ rer Nero raised a « f, wl Ves 
u giraffe By su ex s | 1 hims pasiatr terw 1 « g rhis 
t il of Hercules and Cesar Con sa | 1 ff id and 
\ s of farces ar scene pa nimes gove putting his own On the he ordered 
‘ while his hatred of the virt s fri t S« n, ¢ t7 sand Gladia 
ca 1 to the ot mu Hi Sel Isis ce 8 
s repeated with t | Like t : } 1 
t ‘ ren Avidius Cassius alive He helped to earry tl g \ s 
| s murders, wher wanted to prevent too cere¢ vy he sti t t p 
great noise, he emploved poisons Statue, so that the mouth and teeth of 
He condemned to the beasts vho wert t knocked t sont 
nst him. ‘To this punishment he sent a party He taxed the wives and ¢ en of R ins 
for reading Suetonius’s Li7 f Caliqula ators two pieces g 
If knew any one who declared he was weary Once, wanting mot whe fe ) \ i 
ot life, he took him at his word, and threw him obtained large sums i the ] i spent em 
down a precipice in a debauch, pretending the pr e of Rome could 
He diverted himself cutting off with a razor the not spare hin 
noses and ears of his household, whom he obliged Before the door of tl sel he set up a stat 
to sit down as if he intended to shave them in a threatening attitu 1 bow bent and 
He affected the surgeon, and pretending to let pointed at the Senat 
blood, slashed the arms, and bled his victims to He frequently showed himself in the dress of 
death womal 
He assumed to be a rival of Hercules, and, like He took his meals in the bath, and frequent ' 
that hero and migod, he fought with giants and took the bath often as et { i i i 
monsters For 1s, On one occasion, he assembied He was t ( mate al er ol! time 
all those in Rome who had lost the use of theirlegs, and withal t beaut " 
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1, hold, my jord! 


His every hair a silver trumpet is 


| help the hrinking heavens plead for him 
Commopus. Make way—room—room, I sa 
[J] ists the whip-lasi, 
ANTONINUS These war-worn hands 
I lift protes not for self—a thing 


Henceforth incapabk except to stit 
Of me, th sneers, Of others, tears 


rhe men I meet—no, Cesar, not for self 


But counts Send and take account of tl 
Who last night died of famine in our Rome 
And in ir followin these ready thieves 


W hose presence here makes all earth else re 


Because they re not there if one there he 
lo feel ranger’s woes, the plague® invites 
Ilim to the western gates to see how fat 

It feeds Latin folk. But pity them 
And I—O Cesar, I will kiss the hand 

With which you aim to lash my honor out 

lo mountains turned, the times do fall upon 


CommMovbus. Ilow often have you seen 


phant until he brought 
His bulk to dust, and tearful roared Hn ) 
| Hle draws to strike ANTONINUS 
Enter Mancta. She catches CommMovws’s ha 
Commopus. Give up the hand! 


MARCIA Not even Jove could mend 


Phe a it then would do 
COMMODUSsS Let vO | SAY 
UO n I that which I did think myself 


Marcia. 1 do not fear my lord when n 
himselt 


Commonus (fo the SENATORS). It were a lit 
thing in vou to thank 
This woman for your lives 


He rv s the lasl POMPEIANUS 


Now be there one 


Who fears me not, then is the world not min 
And I will not a part of it, though ’twere 
fhe bigger part; nor more will 1 forego 


rhe very least, for then there could not be 


[ He has the las} in han 


Now, woman, say again 


MARCIA When at last I came 
To see my lord in changing moods, now kind 
Now terrible, he made me know his breast 
Was not a fitting place for Fear to lay 


, , , 
Ch, ANA TaTTVUS Lis hand lo fl 




















“WHAT, GOOD MY LORD, UPON MY KNEES ?”°—| 











ii. 


ele 2 


TE ae 


—_—- 





G { my lord, was not this 
fhe purpose which I saw behind your eyes 
Commopvus. Now, by the gods, a fair, white, 


Siender neck 


Marcra. My lord is slow 


ComMMopUSs \ shepherd’s pipe of straw 
Were not more fra 
MARCIA And yet my lord does wait‘ 
Commopus. The life hides shallow here—a 
rd of swilt 


Elusive flight, so often vainly watched 
Perhaps more slow in woman than in man 
Against this waxen cage’s veined bars 

It beats its scarlet wings—I feel them strain 


xikin’s point would do 


- 
- 


To set it off—a turn of hand would do 


He pulls her upon her knees 
Burrus (asid » ANTONINUS). I ne’er saw 
murder writ 
So plain on any face Let us retire 
ANTONINUS (sid No, no! For if her cour 
age does but hold, 
She'll make the end, not he; and should she win, 


There’s hope for Rome 


BurRHUs Hope 
ANTONINUS Ay 
COMMODUS I wait for tears 


To prove a common soul but briefly dressed 
In brave ry ! 
ANTONINUS (aside). He changes countenance! 
Commonpus (fo Marcia). Have you forgot the 
dav I set my chiect 
Of guard and old Trebonius in chairs 
To shave them? Ah, their necks were under 
hand; 
Against my fingers beat the lives I craved 
To know about—Ha, ha! A pretty jest! 
I cut their throats!) And as the gaping wounds 
Did vent their bloody jets, the wary ghosts 
Slipped noiseless by, and joined the kindred ait 
A jest to move the Sphinx!—But thou—thou 


Ni laugh! 
Marcia. What, good my lord, upon my 

knees 
ANTONINUS (aside). Would she were wife in 


plac of her he has! 
Commopvs. O pretty fool! Tl take the lash 
AWAY 
Damned jewelry unfit for such a throat!— 
[ He removes the lash 
[ He assists her to ris 
There, now! The vulgar see 
Thee statured as thou wert. Their eyes are eyes 


Take thou my hand 


} 


Of worms and mining moles. They know not 
what 
It is to have a Cesar lend a hand 
To help them 
[Marcia throws herself upon his breast 


MAncia Dear my lord! The other gods 
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In benefaction keep afar in space! 
Commopvus. Thou cunning, cunning witcl 
MARCIA O, were I that 
I then could tell my Cxesar of my love, 
And have him measure it, and laugh at him 
For oft as found, its limits I would lift, 
And set them out of reach of thought again. 
Commopus. There is a subtlety which he: 
in Rome 
Men look for in blind wastage of their lives 
Not knowing where to seek it. Mastery 
Of king and state, they call it, under breath, 
As if the mention out would reach the gods, 
And shame them for their lesser sanctity 
Will they to me, the dolts, and ask of it, 
I'll fillip them with, Blow your candles out, 
And quit your courtier arts before the throu 
lis true the prince is there, and there the stat 
In him enfleshed, but not the rule of them 
The thing you seek. Beneath a woman's 
tongue 
Under the rose-leaf lining of her tongue, 
To dripping steeped in honey-sweet of words 
The subtlety its luresome lodging hath- 
As I but now have found. Ha,ha! For wounds 
To feeling, Marcia, give me good results, 
And doctors unto doctors for their dues. 
| He kisses ] 
A salve upon thy throat!—and on thy cheek! 
Nor blood except upon thy pursed lips, 
To mark where Cvesar left his taste of love! 
Go now—and I must go. 
| 7 rpets heard outside playing a march 
A CHARIOTEER runs out and returns, 
CHARIOTEER, Her Majesty 
Is passing by. 
Commopvus. Crispina! Ill the time 
For her to come, and with her music bray 
My recollection. Marcia— [//e leads her asid 
Have a care 
Of her. That thou art fair and wise and brave 
And she is neither, therefore watchful be 
Thou all the more. 
MARCIA The qualities wherewith 
My lord possesses me were basely used 
In other part than his. For him, in my 
Offence conjoint, I will not cease to care. 
From Argus I will borrow sleepless eyes, 
And plant them open where she daily walks, 
And open groove them in her chamber doors 
Commopvs. There, there—go now—good-by 
until again! 
To his train | Move on—I long to see the 
chariot. 
[ Exit train. He follows, but stops and holds 
his arms to her. She runs to him, receives 


his kiss, then stands gazing after him. 
Burruus. We have failed. 
PomPErANus. Ay, again, and Rome is lost 
Antoninus. Not so. This Marcia is a Ro 
man born, 
And come what may, I'll dare a speech with her. 

















Marcra. What others seek the bosom of the 


rhit 


meditate, he dares the sun to look 
,ud see him do; and where he goes or com 
creatnesses by Time avouched bes 
stant fall away to sullen flames 
ving comparison will snuff them out— 
Senators! 
ANTONINUS. Fair mistress— 
MARCIA 
ANTONINUS. We said when now in Cvs 
face we saw 
i stand, She ws a Roma 


MARCIA, So lam 


Anroninus. There is a sick one here whom 


you should know 
Manrcra. His name, my lords? 
\NTONINUS Our Rome 
MARCIA 
\ ly could be sick 
Indeed so sick 


Ve cannot walk abroad but horrors com 


\NTONINUS 


\nd chase us home 


MARCIA se plain 


\ NTONINUS We cannot find 


\ street that is not overrun by herds 
(f children clamorous as cast-off dogs 


\nd wives and daughters, whom we knew 
red 


nor, make public cry, and to gain 


crusts they moan for, shake their patch¢d 


1 of their persons offer show so pale 


\nd meagre, ‘tis not strange if Death refuse 


lo waste himself upon them, nd of men 


The st iys of state, there are no rich and pool 
lie poor have sunk to poorest, while the rich 


lave run away 


MARCIA Does Cesar know of this 


BuRRuHUS. It wasto tell it him we came to day 


Anrontnus. Nor more, I swear, for Rome 


than Cvesar’s self 
(here is a man who sits in highest place 
\ conjurer of mischiefs for the state 
Marcra. Cleander?* 


ANTONINUS O, I see he’s not unknown! 


+ CLEANDER—a Phrygian by th He was 


sa slave in his own country, and brought to Rome 


’ 


lo the meanest offices 


In the palace he became the Emperor’s slave, and 


is agreeable to Commodus, when a child, by a like 





hess in their dispositions, s beginning hee 
ed After his father’s death Commodus 
n lis freedom, and appointed him first chamber 


He also gave him for wife his con 


Demostratia 


Cleander was of mean soul, and abused lis power 





to Sale places Ol Senators 


sid of armies, 


tendancies—for all which he was well paid 


He put everything 


ind birth were of no account with him To iner 


his gains he multiplied offices, and named twen 


COMMODUS 


Marcia. A wicked man,and base,and studi 
In husbandry of profits fou 

POMPEIANUS. Our ¢ 

ANTONINUS Wi t rbor stands 
A fleet of ships from Egypt. Could they 
The city would be gorged with bour i 

store 
Marcia. Why come they 1 
ANTONINUS Cleander knows, not we 


I knew not su 


’ 

ANTONINUS Sweet mistress, these are me 
Unused to play; like me, they stooping | 
Against the winter winds of life 

POMPEIANUS Fis truce 
For hungry eyes have in the distance seen 
The tacking sails 

MARCIA The purpose ive me that 
It hides behind the horro: 

ANTONINUS A most just 
Demand. You know, fair friend, that nothing 

could 
So fair become him as humility 
But so has Fortune been a serving-girl 
To his conceit, and by her favors swelled 
It out of bounds, that now his eves are blind 
With rage for purple; nor will any rob 
But Ciresar’s fit him 

MARCIA O, I see, I se 
The cockle gapes his hingéd shell with wish 
To be leviathan! 

ANTONINUS And see the tool 
The traitor holds in hand y that it does 
\ sullen mob betrays its bloody dreams 
It whittles knotted clubs; renews the points 
Of rusted swords; brings forth old shields and 

tries 
Them on its shrunken arms; draws bands to 
head 
And chooses chiefs, and into moulds of new 
Design recasts the metal of its hate 
And dare you now to Cyesar say these things 
Which we to you have said‘ 

MARCIA. Tis mighty stuff, 
My lords, and will not much endure mistake 
Give me to think of it 

ANTONINUS Ay, give it thought 
But cap the thinking with the instant deed : 


overnment of provinces ant 


















































Marcia. *Tis past beliet 





Our duty done, good-day 





five Consuls in one yea He had no reg 

laws or precedents. Money bought absoluti 

crimes and release fro l1dgments, sometimes with 
litional dignities. No citizen was secure of life 

or fortune if he had a rich enen Condemnation 

to banishment, death, punishmer f all kinds, ¢ 

fiscutions, deprivation of burial, were subjects of 


barter, and nothing thought of } the pr 

By his cruel and abominable traffic Cleandet 
massed imme 
he shared thi 
even with the En 

He was magnificent in the use of his riches. He 
buil 








t hot baths in Rome, which he called Commo 


dian Baths 








Ay 
th 


180 


MARCIA 
And noble me! 
POMPEIANI 
As gracious! 
MARCIA If 
Phe blinds of 
shack 
Were not e1 
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Most excellent Egyptian, Jew—patrician, priest, and pleb 
lay l iuction this one, exile that, and Death 
» have a lion’s share! And then the end 


} f SENATORS In bloody brief of Master Commodus! 
be TN Stew Alre dy in the bearded husk I hear 
Mt Ut dipped m LIMOS "Phe ripening rattle of the golden grain 


I'll push his follies on in madder gait 


it lo the street \nd speed my fortune Clerk, clerk 


Ah, he comes this — Re-enter CLERK. 
- oe be wAhatie ° slag CLERK. Here, my lord 
AmDI 1 ¢ i ¢ : . — . , CLEANDER. Go not too far | Hxrit CLERK 
} ee If rheums and baldness hast 
And odious fat and age in youth attack 
CLEANDER. | am not longer minister of state My bones untimely—let them! By the gods 
But of 1 ( whims, which, day and night Phough come the worst—I'll be a Cxesar yet 
More wantt vrow with surfeiting [F f 
Clerk, ¢ Fe SCENE 2 Road through a mountain Pass 
/ CLERK MATERNUS discovered sitting upon a ste 
CLERK. Your my lord Marernus. Are these the hands to free th: 
CLEANDER. Give me the list yoked world? 
CLERK. Mv lord These aching feet, coarse clad, and ploughing 
CLERK ind) es a little aon ; : 
CLEANDER. This—’tis not the list—a lawyer's And wearily so many leagues of dust, 
, ; Are they at last to climb great Cwsar’s throne 


bond: yesterday | 


ment for th I 
l money A g 
carps in pool, m 
pel Will Keep the 
aqdished i ( mn 
Clerk! 

(CLERK 


CLEANDER. Ni 


night of the remaining 


CLEANDER. Grow I not old of body, if not 


mind 


Before I should in nature? Puffed of eyes P 
} ng flesh My youth by aches 


Bef my time of sending men in search QvuEEN. And hungry? 

Of profit | lly to the world’s sharp edge, Wire. My little ones may be. 

And over it into the general |The BACCHANTES uncover packs, and give 
Undermost, whispers now, and fearful holds the children bread. QUEEN kisses the baby 
Them empty-handed in their silent marts QUEEN. Eyes so heaven-blue we never see in 
And het ind table are the names Cyprus. [Zo Wire.] Where away? 

Of all the rich. in Rome, with what they're worth Wire. To Rome. 


nmodus is always hunery 


lurks with shortening term 


i@ besought me to make him er 
Phe thought does father impulse strong as ha 





ind this his bond of pay 


ale halal aia ce lo push me on, and I must yield to it, — | 2éses 





7 : Nor think of rest until the deed is done 
ddly sum, by Croesus iy : 
s And then the weak and wronged shall sit with 


Init 


ind peacocks in their 

r excellence on it until they're 
: And eat and drink, and merrymake and go 

Singing a holiday for every one, 

(nd plenty. Such the Cesar I shall be! [ vit 


Kuter MaTeERNUs’s Wire. Boy draw 


My lord 


t this, but the list I made last 


: hand-cart, with 1OY th it WIFI push 
rich in Rome cart. WIFE seats herself on the stone jr 
, my lord ated by MATERNUS 
ind retires Boy. We are near him now. 


Wire. What will he say at seeing us? You 
know he bade us stay al home. 

Boy. The baby here—let her hold her hand 
oO him, the little fingers all alive with asking 
you'll see him laugh and give us joy for joy 
Wire. Ah me,ah me! Llove him so! ‘Tis 
ve that drives me on. 

[Singing heard. WIE rises 


Boy The dancing g 


Phe fatted ox in stall 
ce mine, nor eats or drinks 


ind in these hands 


rls'—I know their song 
{WIFE resumes her se 
Enter BACCHANTES, singing, On to Rome. 

Qi EEN. 


ng at my doted will 


tly!—children—and a woman! 


f 

I 

vu first—but keep in call : : : ¢ 
5 BACCHANTES su?) und the family 


[ Lrit CLERK. 
nk—I’ve picked the bones 


ide, Which had the art 


Good woman, are you tired? 


Wire. Yes 


[ Ue runs over the list QuEEN. What have you to do in Rome?—a 
nds—Greek, Roman, African, woman without device or gift—your youth 

















CLEANDER READS THE LETTER.—|SEE PAGE 
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ue i 
er to babes id all incapable of riot 
r debauch 
Wi I ! | 1 there 
+ 
*, (I EEN. © far t \ 
: Wire. Far deed But what of that when 
a I've found him 
QvuEEN. Then there is such thing as love 
yo \ BaccHANT! No, 1 True love s you 
; ha ie » blue the SKY and Sait the 
$4 
QUEEN. "I voman’s life Good mother 
» are 1 to Rome Make your jour 
. " 
! h ind we will share with you, and 
Y 1 help—all for love of your love 
Wit I I ivel s \ 
QUEEN. Well, we will wa l mes to set 
Wi l i l hanks lv indatongu 
: he «ts for you 
QUEEN. Then you would pay us rich in un 
¢ 
if cu med ¢ 1 I the time, mother d 
! vate h e another Kiss. 
8 s Vi NN x *}, y } 
« fe 
Come up, my Island rh 
SS r cheer, and let's aw iy! 
: } tf BACCHANTES, singi theiy @ 
Wire. O, my heart beats fast, and I am faint! 
If the ci ws him, we may never, 
ee him mort Come, my darlings, let us 
{<8 9 th wrt. the curtain 
Chird Dan. 
ACT Ill 
t ; > 
j ! SceNE 1.—Rom1 Corridor of the Imperia 
Palace 
Enter Commopvpvus and Burso from the stadium 
f ] | gladiatorial t} TM f th 188 
: ds Commopus’'s helmet and shield 
€ ad ¢ / }; Yau } / 
» ; ; ; - 
; Commonpvs. I think the total of my victories 


When 1 


last we cast it up, did stand at odds 
But now—ho 


w stands it now? 


BURBO This makes the score 
3 A thousand. 
f Commopvus. Even, Burbo—speak it fair 
: An even thousand, of their schools the best, 
And equal armed 
| BURBO O, Crxesar—equal armed ? 
; Commopvus. By Hercules! so does the theme 
enlarge 
With happy thought that you, unroughing, shall 
To gentle turn, and write. 
BuRBO What, Burbo turn 
: A clerk, a girl-faced, cherry-painted clerk, 
And hang him lazy, lean, and limp above 
d \ table, there to meekly scribble one 
; Day out in order that the next may be 
: As meekly scribbled in ?—exchange his shield 
For tablets ?—put a button on his sword, 
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st it fright 
no manlier trick 
to point again 
ind the sweet rew 


And hide it in a closet, 1 
His fellow-clerks have 
Than filing blunted pens 
Forego the triumph 


Of crown, and cheer of 


irds 
hands and y 
dropped 

Like thunderous music from the peopled sk 
Why that would be a cheat on her who ‘layed 
t sight of me to cry, 

The 
a tale 


A tale 
Commopvus. Why, how in equal combat I ha 


Her mother’s pain a 
Exulting, Hla, ha, ha! 
But what 


child's aman 

ComMMoDUS. is here 

BURBO what ta 
slain 

A thousand men 

As mut hb 


BURBO 


Great Hector did not half 


()! Once | heard it said, does 


Begin a lie, his tongue the truckling used 
rhe doors of hell with knockings ring for } 
But does he worse takes hea pen to write 


A lie that it may live, why then of choice 
Ile sits already on a devil’s bench 

And plies a trade to 
The , Cesar, had a power on me 

I heard it in my youth, and scornful left 
The cunning of the scribe to holy men, 
And some way 


suit his company. 


saying 


weaklings shorn or cursed 
birth 
The sword did pleas me best I cannot write 


COMMODUS 


Then is my skill a precious es 
sence spilled 

And wasted. 

BURBO What 


Cesar, tears ? 


ComMMopvUs O, the charm 

And sweetness which I found in mastery 

Are 
BURBO 


In writing. 


not more! 
Why, there are in Rome who trade 


Commopvts. Dull and damned insensates they 
Or, if they wrote of me, ’twould be to dash 
The ink with gall, or whisper in the palm, 
Some other did it. 

a Ceesar this! 

[Zo Commopvs.] Let’s end, and go our ways— 
I want my wine. 

Hold, Burbo! 

BURBO. O, then, I will write ’tis truc 
He killed a thousand men; he armored full, 
While they had make-believes for fence of head 
And shields to give at touch, and swords mers 

laths 
To likeness tinselled. 
COMMODUS. 
Me overmuch! 


BurBo (aside). QO, 


COMMODUS. 


By the gods, you try 


BURBO And then to sum the whole 
Of those thus slain, I'll say all died with grace 
Except the Romans. 

ComMMOoDUS O—now—that of us, 


Whose holdings all are spoils of war on war!— 


Look here—my private seal. 
[| He takes a ring from his finger 








bad 





COMMODUS 


It signifies 


world, and yet I'll stand it simply ‘gainst 


JURBO In wager 
MMODUS Thou the judg 
( tions equal, if I fail 
ve a Roman dies w i less of Tear 
er men from wheresoever di n 
il is thine, to order what thou wi 
po. The burthen’s on you 
MMODUS QO, an easy thing 
vho rides the world with whip and spur 
is its clamors less than soughing winds 
rBo. Now art thou Commodus agal 
MMODUS No mol 
ice to thy wine d till to-night 
hyself, and tind some seasoning 
irprise and terror. Thou'’rt a prince 


ty men, my Burbo, yet a man 


/ CoMMODUS 
V ¢ Sl paim I have i S 
ip—O, we lis very bad 
it of folly good cannot be had 
i BuRBO 
} CLEANDER 
( DER. The Senate min 
Where Tully sat and piped 
iwi nd WIp Ss I ie) VS 
VI 1 orea { i 1s l ~ Sli 
I {fered him, a } l ls 
th his boisterous By tf x decides 
s, and settles policies to put 
vorld in harness. Goodly samples they 
he rest! Now will my Commodus 


nake me Chief of his Pretorians 


egions mine, and mine his guards at gate 
{ door, and mine to make him proof ‘gainst 
points 
\nd poisons, I will cast the riot loos« 
who is this comes tripping after m« 
Enter a Cuiin, as Cupid 
CuiLp. A letter, good my lord 
[CLEANDER (takes the lette 
CLEANDER A woman's hand.— 


ck, chick, a kiss! 
HILD. Thou good, thou best of men! 
| CHILD kisses him. 
LEANDER. Whom serve you‘ 
HILD. The mistress Marcia. 

LEANDER 


O, when Marcia speaks, 


lhe talking gods must bite their tongues and 


Now what? [He reads the letter 
The Fates are good—another kiss! 

Now back to her who sent you. Tell her come 
l'o-day—to-morrow—when it pleases her. 
No matter of the state, nor anything 
Of gods or men, but it shall be postponed, 

| Kait CHILD 
Marcia sends 


lo her a secondary. 


183 

I isk if she may come and s rit 
Perhaps—perhaps she’s tired Con . 
Perhaps her sharper eyes have seen as 
Portending change—perhaps Crispina hunts 
Her to a last resort—perhaps—perhay 
Ene i) Let change what w tt s true 
| ere Iie tl Was il lit i I i Mh | T 

two } 
SCENE 2 1 é street P l 
Enter MATERNUS Ile stops 

Marernus. ‘Lo, her 

} IA. ORD 

LANDLORD. Y r serv 

Marernvs. | am tire 
What have you 

LANDLORD. Only the pooi \ ines 
I had plenty—to-day three weeks a think 
t was three weeks—n I then 
ind it has | lly ¢ e {I ( i ! ot 
robbers—th i they be 1 Lit eat 
Maternus, \ raciousnes 

MaTeRNUs. I'm a ] frien 
bound to Rome in hope | rk 
LANDLORD. No harm 1 ! O As | 
was saving | } I id i comes 
S to-day th \ ig | hree 
weeks 1 band of 1 ers cleaned our \ ( 
hey carried the inside of every ise into the 
street. You should have s it all they did 
MaTrernvus. But I am hungry 

LANDLORD. Gracious excellency, I was about 
to say the thieves Jeft me noth but oatmeal 


ind MIUK 


MaTrernvs. Bring them—and haste 


LANDLORD. Yes, yes Evit LANDLORD 
Knter BACCHANTES. 
! d s / 7 é X “>? y . 
MATERNUS seats himself a bench. a 
the food is I aot } 1/ a4 f the 


QUEEN OF BACCHANTES ¢ sto the p 

QUEEN (fo LANDLORD), O sleek and fat! Of 
your plenty, help us on our way 

LANDLORD. Your fairness, | have nothir 
To-day three weeks ago—lI think it was three 
weeks 

QUEEN. Nothing? You lie as only a land 
lord can. [Zo MatTEeRNvs.] Your fare is hum 
ble Are you ol the road, like us 

MATERNUs. Yes 

QUEEN. Then of you, nothir 

[She tr ) . J ; 


A mother, poor but good, and weary worn 
With travel all afoot, is coming on 


With two fair children, bound to Rome to find 


Her husband, there a soldier. If of store 
You have to spare, a little give for her 


And them; or if, like us, you have but small, 
A very, very little then will do 











4 
: IS4 HARPER'S NEW 
o 
t () ri ht l 1crTru feed 
Tl vs.—N Ah, friend, had you a 
| I ri! reh I 1 hae W I 
3 \ irms a 
\r ( \ veet 1c-e Ve ch x 
i! hi 
ott \ al) I 
‘ \ \ sold Kt 
; Nor a rave | h I beg 
ey MAT! s } Wi thou in 
QUEEN. I swear it by the holy gods 
: Matrernus. The Northman’s hand is hat 
; s he 1 
Al Dake is to them | Lhe 
t 1 
i. QJUEEN. A m to make a hero, although 
i} hel Vas a il pon his cheek 1 Bac 
\ CHANTES And now, my children, to the tam 
, Ly ( for tl honor of Cyprus. Care, be 
' 

} é f ea ther 
| | (1 EI N ts 
! / 

fourth Dan. 
{ ACT IV 
ScENE 1.—Rom1 1 gallery in the Imperia 
Pala 
} CLEANDER and MARCTA 
Marcia. I pray you use me plainly 
CLEANDE! Phen I say 
Crisp es to Capri Cesar gave 
Phe orde 
Marcia. Well 
t CLEANDEI! They say the utmost wish 
) u it ( ipri is 1 | an obolus 
Marcra. My hate disarms itself I cannot 
la l) 
| She was his lawful wife; and something says 
k In ear to me, a wife, if only she 
; Be good and loving, bides near heaven’s gate 
I her husband in 
H CLEANDER But say that he 
Be bad 
t Marcra. Then she is worse of being good. 
is My lord, a better wife had made the work 
4 \ better Caesar.—Good my lord— 
} | She draws neare n 
1 CLEANDER I hear 
I hold my breath to hear 
MARCIA There is a tale 
1 long have wished to tell thee; but the days 
j Seemed envious, and often as I asked 
/ Them if ‘twere time to tell it, offered doubts 
: That chilled the anxious wish, and left me still 
d Afraid, and to the morrow coldly bound. 
: fi ci a 
ly CRISPINA wife of Commodus Being taker m 
*) i tery, she was transported to the island of Ca 
‘ pri, and there put to death by order of Commodus. 
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[ Sh, ypele her hy 7 his al, 
lis of a Phrygian boy. Wilt hear me now 
Tle 3 s and bends his face “ 
In kindly humor once the Fates did chances 
To see him where he followed after flocks 
I I \ $ ep across a& plain sé V1C¢ 
It tilled its own horizon; then they had 
Him brought to Rome, and in the palace y 


- and thence the 


Che Prince Imperial’s mate 
I 


I 1 bi lhe 100d did fTOW SO like at d like 
The skrew’est might not tell the first in wit 
Or any ¢ he properties of men 

In beard ss youth At last the lad a need 
Of life became; so much that, wanting him 


Cesar wanted eves and ears and hand 


A teacher thus 


acquiring how 


oung 
vas his perfect selt 
> Ww is equal taught 
rn men, which once attained does stit 
The gods to 1¢ lousy 


Hush 


such knowledge ‘tis 
hush! 

| He puts his arm about 

Go to, goto, Isay! The pl 


1iot win you free 


ANDER 


maudler might 1 


Hush! 


MARCIA Thou seest of whom I speak! 


It is enough! O good my lord—my prince 
My Cresat Look you how the Roman world 
omes trundling to your hand Reach, and 
take 
And then 
CLEANDER. And then—what? 
MARCIA O, then thou shalt be 
The tlower of men, and I a butte rfly 
lo live upon thy sweets! I'll watch thy face 
For signs of thought astir, and be its slave 


Before To thy hand 
I'll be as facile fingers ready taught 
To answer every pulse of heart thou hast 
And thou shalt say when I can help thee best 
And prompt the or death 
Indifferent. 

CLI 


the word receives it 


mode by labor, life 


ANDER. The doors of sense all seem 
To close upon me!—O, thou wert a star 
With five clear rays; 
To shine; and grow thou thus, the sky must be 
Enlarged anew to hold thy flood of light 

| He kisses her passionately 
Tell me but this—Is’t perfect treaty now, 


That v 


but now a sixth begins 


ve to end move on, the two as one? 


Marcra. As ship and shadow go, and thou 
the ship | lie takes her hand 


CLEANDER 
such power 

Of help to dizzy height; and qualitied 
Divinely, that, by speechless tenderness, 
And signs not more than writing on the air, 
The ruffled feathers of suspicion it 

Can instant lay, and even cast a man 

In sleep of health profound to deeper sleep, 

h needs not health or any vanity, 


Whicl 
Not even empire. Wouldst thou kill for me? 


A dainty hand, and small, to have 











COMMODUS. 


Marcia. Dost ask an oath The berries blushing turn to amber wine 
\NDEI No. no—the love that needs Give me your eyes—this way r i 
keep it true but taints the oath that 
I 4 I] S 4 A ch ! K () } ( hea 
W hose + s this here wri Fixed centre of the world , . houss 
\ Commodus Of marble out and mat het r 
Ay—at last—this wat tmakes But master kings have dw: 1 
2 rian Prefect He is mil And all its ] ired wate | ired 
g Dost heat rhe n t Ajar dow tand you in 
(nd these our weary, weary ‘ 
( W make m¢ st of k S And we w ente! ind be rect 
l von is said and sealed. And call ind with t be 1 
y ia t ISS nad th LK Yet happy ea i her 
< t Ww must | I l ‘ i { . 
} si ul l ( ( 
re ] } { ‘) hi 
r. My ques —- o h 
( \I ! . 
l i CLEANDER 
[ CITl 
Vy 1 are | ind 1 
CITIZEN, Some for 
arth: 1 S 1 it be Ch = 
on hen tl vil will have » look at his 
i I l ~ 
Aw ( ( ] — If Commod i » certain 
sto i } } ‘ i cs not 
S 2 Ri a I Lit 
> 1 ( \ } 
BACCHANTES. 7 f : I : Ha, ] 
MATERNUS WIFI | l 1m } ' f 
RED 8 MATERNUS . i] Tl. \ e / 
[ Cl 
RD No! spita 
CITIZI They're « 1e r strect 
e dizzv 1 r cliff Cirizen. From tl l say so 
: \ } ‘ 
en snow ] he hy Wh t 
. ( hie dens f1 hour > CITIZEN. O s th rat + 
in first ked upon them—Italy CITIZEN. It mus ( i 
| f wanderi ! \r 1] het Pe eed > (CITIZEN | ts \ att , 7 | ' 
lac In tl R the shore Cresar had quar 1} 
) ith ird rut stre } L hear them he | LK lath nd me ( nbat; that 
( e. he 1 ve 








\s thou art mother of the poor and wronged had killed a thousand men; he knew, for he had 
~ ‘ 1 us yw kept the score but, h ud, When it came to 
Ilis } dying the Roman Vho were ol ot had 
7 : 8 wavs been the most cowardly Phen Cresar he 
Ah. love. had you your wi laid him a wager, half his empire ’gainst th 
\ \ ild vou bully’s sword, that he 1 prove him false 10 
Wirt I would have you home again, 07eak of |—Just hear t 
My arms around you thus 3 CrT1zEN. Well, how did Cesar set about it? 
[S/ gps his 2 CriTIzEN. O, that was easy enough for Ca 
VMIATERNUS. Not if vou knew sar! He gave a feast With all the empty bel 
j Ve went to better fortune ; lies on the street, there’s been a plenty in the 
WIFE. So it is palace—he gave a feast, | ind had the 
With men. Thev will not learn that loveis most hostages and ambassadors fror ll the nations 
\ woman wants, and give her that, and change 0 Rome go eat and drink with him; and then 
Is what she prays against. 3 Citizen. And then‘ 
MATERNUS 


But vou forget 2 CiT1zEN. Well, he poisoned them 

The cave was cold, and colder still the clime, 3 CITIZEN. O holy gods! 

And to a land of roses now we come. 2 CrTizen. And told them of it—and while 
Where Summer year-long bides in purple tents, they were dying, he and Burbo looked on to 
Or on the vine-clad slopes keeps watch the while see how they behaved 


Vor. LXXVIII.—No. 464.—15 
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, G 
( ( ] R 
( I 
( \ | 
( I] \ 

/ 
} MEAI 4 
Ma \ () I 
I ke 1 


| vens such 
\ i ! s ! 
| | 1 S 
1} 1} ( \ nan 
\ ( der oO isphemous 
( effect 
Rei ire abroad 
For ( nd I must ha 
But HI fend 1 
My e Se ! 1 1 itl 
} P Buri ANTONINUS 


ANTONIN i 1a husband ir 
Marcra. I d 
ANT« We hou | hom 


G l n 1) < vn to you 
Burruvs. Aha The mistress Marcia 
POMPEIANUS So it is! 
AnTontnus. A day to daunt whoever walks 

What dost the 1 here‘ 

MARCIA I ro to serve the cause 


You most affect 


INTHLY 


ONINI 


MAGAZINE 


i 
S ( ! I) f h 
| ! I bot i i é 
sons 
\ ¢ 
HH And Ss eu 
Wi \ 
| * 
i \ 
\ 
| I ll 
And \ 1 ( he 
M i l Lal ed and Li¢ 
MARCIA G 
I i differ ( 
‘I ! | ( 1 < 
\ 1,to drop a] hade 
LU} \ rs tur sick and ‘ 
But ( ve altl i th 
Wet cel would e, and 
| { ‘ ail { \ ( hh li MM t 
a home 
rR , , 
Does nt 
I le fi u 
POMPEIANUS I think so 
BuRRHUS They h tur! 
Toward the palace 
MARCIA Hast I r then 
ANT INus. Nay, even y y Q 
KK WS 
\ it at th 
MARCIA You most k 
Po with my |] ech 
And ner 1 will me ! \ bye 
With ind ren \ i simple tal 
a \ such dismal « 
My | l e day stop to speak with m« 
Ore eriefs 
POMPE! Us We we emembetr 
MARCIA rh charges which my iol Lie 
t in trust 
\\ Coesa self I truly V 
But | 1 laug!l ind } it them lightly off 
And s ver Cleander all the more with gifts 
And | rs rich with power; until at last 
Het him general of all h irds 
Both tl in camp, and those who keep his gates 


And inner d 


100rs and now conc! 


Had Burbo 


In place of « 


rt 


hour I heard the trai 
in should see him firs 
out, he straightway 
ing And then were 


ran and warned him, 


rs to re-enforce my ar 


ind his swordsmen n 
loubtful guards; and 


By happy chance, they shut the 


And there he is 


' 
BURRHUS 
Duteous! 


O, excellent, a 


and with tears 


rument, 


lan the gates 
doing so, 


traitor in, 


nd most 
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‘ 
Larcra. Ay, my lords, ‘twas Cysar saved / BURRHUS POMPEIANL AN 
you | help Iw a rONINUS VIARCTIA 
er h f duty—that to Rome ANTONINUS. Have I be much I 
{ I ~ | 3 i ( ( \ l 
( R ebya Ww ved i i nie 
I \ Fadilla 
3 \ \ <1 \ r we 
SCENE 4 ( / ( MO S 
A. hi id doe ‘ n 
l ( rLERS 
f Novis 
. ‘ 1 
i S U el il 
is did |} eluse the pray 1 Courtier. Hark v the t cepens . 
i my KI 8, % Bu { it orate 
S he i - 1 Sel t to at ni 2 Cot RTIEI | ] 
| mu \ cKe ( | i 
: > COURTIE! b ( l he calm 
iain itineex: roa: Dida Asin the u ( i 1 
v] ! 
\ i lil \ ( i \ u eY . / P P 
\ ONINUS s 1  o7 Juy 
m tf Commopus. H \ 


COURTIER Ih ] ittend 


fi . COMMODUS 
ANTONINUS llow then ¢ Comeonvs. You spoke of ; Naar aT 
lave al pe Her ea I he I come »R i W) he 
re Tem son 2 CourRTH Hear ] \ ; 
MARCIA , My ’ } COURTTER rh holds my ear 
r sell him ( than u : é r.% 
2 COURTIER. Is't « 
1 adeviis on n his sieep ei 
requent, I have seen him from & COURTIER N n 
is come rushing back to vakefu f; COMMODUS \ 1 did pe ik 
ver behind his 1 etched vel I think, of « il I! i ( Vy} com 
; , And \ 
Ihe ried to el per han COURTIE] Ye amy lord 
1 crv release fro ! 7 COoMMOD Have { me 
( wh. I Oy i | \ COURTIEI | be done 
( vn the sickness Ca l COURTIER 
sand Sur I n COURTIER. O, if I ( he will die 





Scie I I He ha l Keep hui m 
ire Kk and \ ( I Dea ] . : 
ricKs } MARCIA FADILLA 
Ss spasms s ce rows sped 
i I Marcia. O Cresar—dear my Crsat 
: 1, ; f 4 
" 1 tend | } R ; him 
iore, my lords, to mak f lut 
Af t 
I t} irdon is cure 
( s { ( 4 ii [ p 
\NTONINUS ( Shem { 7 : ie Hi 
Fair mistress, count us ft P ; , ' 
I na vy e ¢ I ht l { 
ii »\ l 1 : 
MARCIA O,1 i simple } : 
thie 1} ( 
honorabl Onl m n AS , 
see Fadilla, and with her repass | liscor ; 
palace gate before the war arrives cula ‘ | ‘ 
i shuts us ou 3 | | 
) } { l ! 1 ‘ 
BuRRHUS Phat has an easy k . 
1 crowds t { 
WwW alane to tak is » the tron , : 
; : ¢ 1 i I ill 
1 there we'll speak until the mob refuse an he t lt 
hear u ime a l eng tenes 1 vel 
PoMPEIANUs. Let us go—I never thought ral mass I way, 
run again oppressed with nu :-% e ofl popular 
> fury returned with redo = ce against the 
BURRHUS Nor I 
; gates of the palace where ( s lay, dissolved 
) : " at . ae | 
POMPEIANUS. Is that the way n luxury, and alone s of the civil war.” 
Burruvs. Follow me—here Gipson. Chapter 
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COMMODUS 
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Why so pal 


Enter 1 COURTIER la 


2 CourTIER. How 


1 COURTIER 


Phe ites, Which har 


Marcia, Dear, d 
t Ve way 


Commopvus. Thou 


FADILLA. O Cvyesa 
I 1 < i 
Ot « el! f Ch 
kor i i itul 
You I am here 
ComMMOD| Ch 
FADILLA 


Of life were this 
[Sh 
| Shi 

COMMODUS 


FApDILLA. M 


s. vent 
Bathe irs, a 
t ewt i 
ot te 
Eu the « S 
and th nper 
3 Ww ive | : 
( nodus started f 
( nma 1 that 
t wn oOo tot p 


es the fight? 


Phe guards retreat within 
ily to their hinges cling 
ist rd, he says the 
fe li To COURTIER. | 
eander come 

tis ol him I wish to spe ik; 
. 


takes FADILLA to him 


Death ne’er himself 





Nay, lean on m 


r, all Rome armed is at 


m so, and bid the battl 
11 \ God ra t 

s of rey hath com 

sed to break the heart 


s FADILLA to MARCIA 





1 ha neris t 
Ww his St Sis 
i,t most Tav 1 ¢ s 
ea i » | presen 
s 1 t they 
f ind w 1 the pass 
3 t e aff « 
e ministe e rage ot the 
mn. W i 
ver his vac n 
his dream of pleasure, and 
ud of Cleander should | 
The sired spectacle in 


Commopvus. What, beaten? Thou and th 
Whom yest rday I would have put afield , 
Against the Julian larks? But now in flight 
Before a mob 


Burso. The mob? [Laughing.] Tush! Ba 


And throat and body they, and fighting them 
Is merely taking step, with shield advanced, 
And thrusting thus—and thus—an ancient tri 
To us the mob! But, Cesar, I do bid 

You wake to treache ry. 


COMMODUS. To treachery ‘ 
Burso. The Prefect of thy guard‘ agai: 
ti 


ne nee ad 


Withholds his legions. 


ComMMoDUS Ye immortal gods 
Let loose and blast the ingrate with thy quick 


Consuming fires! O, I remember now 
With what ado of love, and plausibl 

Fair-seeming show of duty, he did win 
The prefecture! Of mobs he'd make an end 
This one itside my gates he’d tread in mire 


Of blood so deep ’twould ne’er take root again 
And I did sign Fadilla, have thy will 
His fate is overdue. | Zo Burso.| Where kee} 
he now 
Burso, Upon the roof, my Cuvesar, triply 
fenced 
With guards which should be thine. 
ComMMopDUS A thing for sw 
And certain deed!—Go bring his head to me 
Hearest thou Speed !—Ay—but—would | 
were by 
To see his dying!—Burbo, do thou watch, 


And note his changes—hear what last he says 
Observe if light or hard his parting be 
Or brave or fearful. Get thee wings Away! 
Marcia. With all its dripping, I do kiss thy 
hand | She kisses BURBO'S ha ud 
Commopvus. Not cowering quails, but royal 
ime, Death hunts 


With baying hounds to-day. [7 Courtiers 


} 

Bring sword and shield! 
I'll meet him armed, and die, if die I must, 
In sort to live a braggart’s boast upon 
His grinning lips.—Be off—nor loiter so! 

1 COURTIER is out. COmMMmoDus ¢ 

to FADILLA. 

Her gaze does turn my mood to tearful grief, 
And teach a love which I have lived to this 
Unknowing.—Good friends, bear her to yon 


couch 
\ ATTENDANTS obey him Th follows the 


This is not dving—or was never death 


* Prefect of the Guard—literally, General of the 
Pretorian Legions 

Cleander degraded the office to pave the way to 

himself He made and unmade such Prefects at 

is pleasure; he had one for five days, and another 


for six s At last he obtained the place him- 


self UCREVIER Hist. Rom. Emp 
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I I 
( EI 
( | I 
p 1 did c 
ComMoptTs 
her g \ 
es! Answet 
\V so lat \ ( 
il 
ng qu 
th the alr 
here. or there a oh 
hear mé Or did Death 
ched opel rate 
nd let it he 
i wor 
the la 
| } 7 ’ 
Al » Cn ii i t 
I anothet 
17 f 
rd Nie x 
‘ lf 
iy A 
| ted thee above 
tl stubborr rid 
At thy word 
crouching quaked 
1 thrice dan 
ch of teeming earth 
nt ali ( ip 
Y hine 1 g 
1) . vit] 
he swine 
I he tin i 
Stav. B Dic 
n Cresa 
\ 
COoMMODUS 
FADILLA 
RTIER 
ight s rh } \¢ 
Marcia, sha 


Fifth Dan. 
ACT \ 


SCENI 


\ \ ias fortune unto othe 
I} 1 den leisur ] S } 
I ie road, 1 LHINK Of ¢ 
Which waits us urge to be done 


Marcus 
MATERNUS 
Marcus. They have 

MatTerNvs. And arms an 
Marcus 
MATERNUs. Have they the word 
Marcus. Ay, captain 

MATERNUs. You know, my 


The \ ll ee 


on you 

As on myselt Phe miled, I thir 1 said 

Was that their spir Did their faces flus 

Spake they <, Sharp And when they < 
your han 

rl} ight y if closed their fingers thus ne 
thu 

As itch I the sword You know there are 


ir doubts,and crawlit 


| sks heroi I do stamp them vil 

For k you all, my brethren, they have want 

Of minds resolved; and in the heated seethe 

OF a ien the winging chances all 

The f er fan their pinched and fear-wash« 
cheek 

(nd comes the crisis with its thunder-clap 

Ch y stop to think and with themselves debate 


1e gods do hiss, and slip their 





swift into the weakling’s hel 
Marcvs. I judged them good of spirit 
MATERNUS Stay they s 
M uy hen will we a deed to sound 
AW ler’s brassy pipes.—But part we now 
1 Caprary. Hold, comrades—a word. There 
I ( ved g 
{ — 
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ves made 0 el 


RTIER. I the 


OMMODUS 


I] 
cRTIER. Th 
OMMODUS 
gh A] 
i not even ¢ 
pleasure—the 
int no mor 
mie aay 


COMMODUS l 


COURTIER 





COMMODUS 


{ OMM 
( IER \\ 
( IM | 
\I \l 
( | 
COMM: \ 
! ( RT \I I 





ee Marernvs. My Mar 


th loyal wi 


y joins the \ 

Commopvus. The wounds a public takes heal re bs . ' 

vondrous fast { | 
holiday Wilb< i Pa iat Did pa nd 
Courtier. Thi I fre Cyprus Peath! D | 

walt your W 1 | 
Commonpvus. Have bee 1 Le h 
CoURTIER AY Goh 
ComMMopDUSs Tell: iow tl ] llowb I 
CourtiER. My lord has seen your ( s | 1 gy, if 


at their play 





] 
( i i Ai Cor RI ' NI 
/ he 
( COMMODI The | 
OMMO S 
: Red wine alive with 4 
he a \ fe 
COURTI 
CouRTIER. I I 
re ( 
where d 
on s re Commuopus. ( 
ha f f I Waken 1 i 
ints back But soft I \ ir ent Y I 
Hl l rike \ 1] th 
SI l ik ell tig 
Of tl ‘ 
ind ha 
(y I ( ( 
Nor send 1 Wwe y 
But find wl ch | 
Ho hel W li l And xt h them la i 
RTIE! last 
my lord did call They lay them down to 1 
What is the hour Then Innocence, which kee} 
it thie }; Of sleep, and waits on th 
sup. mv | A happy happy tin 1 
ly 1 PI 
Have I so stretched And it were pi 
— Then Ff ( m< ‘ 
night it must have been hem of 
From such p Li" l 
isure back t sicep 
W hat is s , ) 
SCENE 3 Street. 1 
sq Cy be 
; Enter MATERNUS 
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BACCHANTES, a8 j stesses of A 


MaATERNUS and Marcus 


Up hy ¢ ! 
il I ip) ¢ ( i 
hi ry for 1 K 
is () ] pp | ( 
ca } \ lw ! 
da th ( 
T tive 1ard na he I 
( is of the scal l 
lis ready—free 
s Remember, mine the 
i Ow i i thet ! Tree I 
SOV n mon W ( ( 
many i¢ cherished f 
mates ru thou, a ( 
em where the lreal \ 
vith rds—let’s on 


ne-favored It is time for n 


choice Yon fellow looks as he 


r born He has the throne and 


é. Marcus speaks t a te, 
My friend, love you your kin 
R Who questi ns 


x / 


COMMODUS 


Cesar saved 
st! | Dies 


l 


‘NUS Lost! O, the world is los 


s sweet promises! and martial dreams 


var, and conquests empire-crown 
or, poor wife! This the meed of 
d faithfulness But boots it naught 


keeps me instant company 


[He clears a space 


ds-—Cvesar! Look—behold 


Thou Maternus ?—’Tis—'tis so! 


Cesar, ware, and out with sword, 

















AT 








uted 


h ready swords, and oft-tried 


B 


e you hence on wings I know the 

ther bore us bot] 
MMODUS rhe insoler 

him all Dost heat His or vours 
(FUARDS BURRBO xs itches a 

8 MATERNUS 
rbo. His eves I rieaming like, ter 
rernus. I know you, Bu mother’s 
gest bor 

her blood in us the very same 

my senior’s right, I bid you tur 
e would have vo turn 1 that way 
me [Th s, Burspo retreat 


oman hat 
m her arms, in dying vainly stretched 
ld us fast; and “neath a Roman foot 


ree-born fighting father death-struck died 
Rome the Vast—the Each and 
All 

ted into one; and here are we 

practised 


hands 
Nanas, 


| fire-eyed frenzied hate to trumpet us 


nis end of he Forera 
[| BurBo X / 


RBO. Back, back, I say, and I will be vour 


fey 
1Lence 


or Cresar’s self 


COMMODUS 





MATERNUS 


speak me so 


That wav a barrer 
But death with c ry a Mstop to } 
Choose, I say i ( 1 1 I 
I] s BuRBO 
GUARD 
MARCIA Phe rd \  ¢ 1 
let u ] 
I r set s X IS Ce 1 s hi \ 
is ’ 
ComMopvus. Never! A Cyresar cannot tly from 
clash , 
Of reddening blade Woman, loose thy arms! 
Bring sword for me! A thousand such I’ve slain 
Now this one comes at 1 { flehtu mie 
To swell the measure of I le boas 
Give me asword!—Or strike—quick—well done 
ther 


H 
Matrernvus. O, O! I stop at heart! 
comes a] ice! 
And life good fortune joins in 
Done for am I 
Shall he esc 


The t 


gods 


world 





ipe* 


pMost Cl 


at my 
| Le falls blindly the 

Darkness! O damned Cesar! Take thou 
| Tle dashes the sword into the t) 


( 


step 
this! 
eand dies 
URTAIN 


FALLS 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN) IRELAND. 


eve O ) i 
1 ive go i lrelanc 
The re ( 1 tem unde 
hich agricultura LUSLP Ss pursued 
natura i tL prop Cla ned first at 
tention But it may fairly be assumed 






THE TARA RBROOCH BRONZE, SILVER, AND 


GOLD, JEWELLED AND ENAMELLED, 


that this rectification is in process 
of accomplishment Most people 
are acreed that its final settlement 
must be on the simple and nat 
iral basis of ownership of the soil by the 
men who till it This isin progress. In 
every county in lreland new proprietors 
are at ork ith new hopes, hew energy, 


and the sturdy, thrifty, inventive industry 


vhich only independent ownership can 


oive 

Ha In he I onored SUCCESSIVE 
rovernments it Line reat trust o is 
sisting in the rectification of the system 
unde hich ericultural industry was 


pursued in Lreland, lam precluded from 


discussing it mad my judicial position 
renders it 1mposs e for me to touch any 
question ¢ mart ) cs But q e «ais 
tinct [rom the sphere o duties, and tat 
outside the region of party polities, lies 


great subject to which I wish to invite 


M I Bl 
re er's ention } of the n 
if ! mia ! of} Lr tna 0 
~ Ss prose il ( hieh iol 
re under any svstem must fall, and p 
Of all parties must be impotent, t 
t1 supplement of agriculture, the 


concomitant of peasant proprietorship 
Without in the least deprecating 
attention devoted to the agricultural 
austryv o Ireland, the conditions unde 
which it was pursued, and the legislati 
reforms needed for its revival, | am o 
opinion that permanent prosperity can | 


achieved only by that diversification « 


industries which 
has led to pros 
a perity elsewhere 
“a ~ Poets and rhet 
q oricians have in 
their usual free 
and easy way ex 
aggerated the ma 


terial prosperity ol 





ancient Lreland 
Much of the splen 
dor attributed to 
Keltic kings and 


bishops and bards 






fades under the cold light of historical 
research. But this very research has put 
beyond all doubt that beneath the exag 
gerations of rhetoric and song there lay a 
solid substratum of truth 
Thus the publication by 
a Parliamentary commis 
sion of the immense and 
previously almost unex 
plored mass of legal in 
stitutes known as the 
‘Brehon Laws” has ver 
ified the fact that at a 
time when Britons were 





almost naked savages the 


Irish Kelts were clad in 


woollens and linens of their own manu 
facture The Bre hon law bl abound with j 


references not only to woollen and linen 


o, dyeing 


eoods, but to carding, weavin 


and the other processes of their manufac 


ture Again, in the remarkable metrical 
account of the rights of the monarchs of 
Ireland and of the provincial kings, at 


tributed to a contemporary of St. Patrick, 
and known as the Book of Rights, we 


* Vol i., pp. 151-3; vol. il., p. 395, ete. 

















hat tribut vas pat 
1 large exte In cloaks 
. manties md = other 
Ss Ol oolien wma 

i“ ¢ SO] te 
rowh, some trimmed 
purp SOTLIE 1 tur 
mn ith gold We 
SEC x” Ourselves some 
C oO Vila is don 
f more durable mate 

. I" | fabries, « 
t of the eoarsest kind, 


time than 


1eSS 








elve hundred years But 


ietal-work, if good in ma 
al and aesign, SUrvives 
Accordingly we have abun 


lant specimens of such work 
down to us from the 
Lellie pr riod Many of these 
rough, but many are 

in material, good in 

sign, and exquisitely skil 

il in Workmanship Some 
re found deep below the 
irface of our bogs, where 
probably they were dropped 
fight, and got gradually 
covered with peat in the slow 


se of centuries Others 
ere found in stone chambers 
made for their recept on ind 
reotten for more than a 
susand years Vast quan- 
es of the cold work were 


Ons ened to the crucible 


Some goldsmiths estimate 
that they purchased and 

ted down as much as 
£10,000 worth of ancient 


Keltie vold-work found from 
time to time in Ireland | 
fortunately much also has 
been preserved There IS 
quite a magnificent collee 


tion of works in gold, silver. 


MANUFACTURING 











and bronze in the museum of 
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we wma | 
| 
heretore annex ¢ nes « 
it 1" i as e ‘| i 
rood ‘ ( SS of C* ; 
and tiie eo.” 5 Pa rick S 


It is diffic L to examune 





these admirable specimens of 
workmanship orto turn over 
the exquisitely written and 
illuminated pages of the 
contemporaneous Book of 
Kells, or Book of Bally 
mote, or to read the extant 
works of such Irish - bred 
scholars as Columbanus, Sco 
tus Erigena, and Virgilius 
and yet fail to arrive at the 
conclusion pointed at by 
President Sullivan (a cool 
cautious, and learned inquir 
e) that the social life of 
Keltic Ireland was highly 
organized 

During the lone wars that 
followed the Norman inva 
sion of lreland scholarship 
and many another” refine 
ment of Irish life almost per 
ished But somelo the lin 
enandwoollenth dustries held 


their ground 


In the thirty-third vear of 
Henry VIII commenced the 
long series ol ecislative at 
tacks on Irish manufacturing 
ndustrv By an act of that 
year it was prohibited to im 
port Irish woollens into Eng 

* | O'( s le 
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; land The thirteenth of Queen Elizabeth were prohibited export to foreign co 
followed in the same direction, after a re- tries. Stratford's successor, the Duk: 
cital that it had been the practice of Irish Ormond, mitigated these enactments 

’ merehants to export such goods to Eng successful development of a home trad 
land for more thana hundred vears. Thus Butin the closing years of the seventeent 
severed from the English markets, Irish century came the final measures of dest: 
woollen manufacturers applied them tion 

\ selves to develop their foreign trade This In reply to addresses from both Engl 

; was done ith great success, especially im Ho ises” ol Parliament complaining 

Spain and Portugal, and the great Ameri- King William III. that the growing ma 
can colonies of these kingdoms. But with ufacture of cloth in Ireland interfer 

: with the trade of the Enelis 

‘ woollen manufacturers, that 


~~ monarch formally pledged 
& ™, himself ‘‘to do all that in 

ae Y him lay to discourage thy 
woollen manufactures — of 
Ireland.” According] br 
the Irish statute known as 
10 William IIT., ¢. 5, prohib 
itive duties were put on 
[rish woollens By the Eng 
lish statute known as 10 and 
11 William IIT., ¢. 10, the ex 
port of Irish woollens was 
prohibited. Armed cruisers 
were stationed in Irish port 
and seas to enforee this et 
actment The Irish woollen 
trade was pul under such 
disabilities that it was not 
worth while to manufactur 
even for home consumptior 
while export to England and 
abroad was absolutely pro 
hibited.+ “Thus,” said Ed 
mund Burke, ‘‘the whol 
woollen trade of Ireland, the 
natural staple of that king 
dom, was deliberately dé 
stroyed.”{ The result of 
these measures Was rulhnous 
Dean Swift deseribed, in pas 
sages of great power and pa 
thos, the sufferings of his 


} 


neighbors in the manufac 





turing quarters of Dublin 
know as ** The Coombe.’ 
SHRINE OF ST. PATRICK'S BELL—SILVER, JEWELLED pe a a rh . 
There was an exodus of 
skilled Irish artisans. \ 
{ 


Charles I. came the iron rule of Thomas great number went to Germany, and 


Wentworth, Earl of Stratford ‘“*Tamof founded the celebrated manufactur 
opinion wrote Lord Stratford, ** that all known as" Saxony.” Another large sec 
visdom advises us....to hold them {the tion settled in northern Franee. and 
[rish! from the manufacture of woo] founded the = still flourishing woollen 
and thus enforce them to fetch their : 
clothing from hence’ England Ac \ “ eh Ei lead drag we * 265 
cordingly Lrish woollen manufacturers + Pa veoutn Debates, vol. xv.. p. 181 

= Straf ;% p. 185 = Swift’s works, Scott’s edition, vol. Vii., p. 195 
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I cottages 


sands 0 
ufacturing prosperity seemed 
But this revival was of short 
Lion. Retrogression began at t] 
mencement of the nineteenth 
in most Irish industries, and 
celerated in 1815 by 


disasters w] 


and other financia 


i 
Ireland followed the cessat on ol 


ropean war as further accele) 
ated by the competition of foreign 
countries, which resulted from = in 
creased facilities of transit, and by the 
introduction into England, Seotland. 
and Europe of improved machinery 
and processes W hatever or whoever 
is to blame, the facet tha ianufae 
turing industry, w 
ceptions, almost dic 
len manufactures became 
tinct W orkshops and mis Cc osed 
There was another exodus of artisans 
The ‘**Coombe” was once more dese rt 
ed When the great famine was over, 
almost the only manuf ives. that 

i were those of 

y 


ens, and | first place amongs 


thousand ish manufacturing indust 
vy helped » linen manufacture 
c of the West.4 The disruption of t 
te ture consequent the An 
brought a vast accession o 


\\ ith the cessat 


Shrewd 
If ived alt istingu shed poli 


ins prophesied, that after the lapse of 


lone a time the ti tions of manu 
eturing industry would have been lost 
sutit was notso. The deserted ‘* Coombe 

yO) became populous and busy again 
Woollen manufactures sprung up in Cork 
Bandon, and Cion ikilty. Cotton man 

up in Drogheda Poplin 

nanufacture sprung up in Dublin. Irish 
tabinets were worn in every court in Eu 
POpe., Paper-making, olass making, and 
pottery, ship-building and earriage-build 

ing—these and a seore of other manufac 
tures were either revived or created Pa 

latial residences arose in Dublin. Canals 

opened up much of the country. Hand 

looms supplemented agricultural earn 

ings. The spinning wheel sped in thou 

* Wools and Wo« 
74 
NICHOLAS MAHONY 
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BARONESS BURDETY-COUTTS 
ind the renew il of the cotton trade a re 
ction set The Ulster linen manu 
iclLurers, DO isSpinners a d eavers, have 
since had many tro jes, and thev have 
them s But thev have s Lhe ene) 
t Haustry i ( adapti e powell 
eh e p iced nem cou r\ ib tlie 
l id oO l i en trac 0 Lie orld 
hve have over S ) { } yrdae es at york 
| md has ony 117,( , and 
1) L hie ume Of thei trade 1s es 
timated ho ss Ul 1 LV e m lon 
po Ba rl 0 I v dra DacK LO 
I SUCCESS it they have to pay more 
than three m ons a vear for flax grown 
tbroad, and this in a country especially 
idapted by so ind climate for the sue 
cessful growth of flax 


Mr. John Grubb Richardson, of Bes 


Droo is a type of the hignest class ‘ 
those ‘‘eaptains of industry” who have 


made the Ulster linen trade what it is 
The Besbrook manufactory in Armagh 
vas commenced in 1846 by the father of 
Mr. John Grubb Richardson Its site and 
accessories were developed In 1867 DY the 


purchase of Lord Charlemont's adjoining 
*/] Indus ete., by J.N. Murphy, p. 34; 


also Der s/ strial Ireland, p. 97 


{ 


estat It has grown ever since und: 
the able management of Mr. Jo 
Grubb Richardson, Mr. James N. Rix 
ardson, forme rly M.P. for Armag 
Mr W ake field Ru hardson Mr Ha 
ris,and Mr. Bareroft It has at \ 


22.000 spindles, 400 power looms. a} 


960 hand-looms Its linens, and « 
pecially Its adamasks, enjoy a Wo) 
wide rt p itation, The scl if IS { iit {| 
to the trade, who export Besbro« 
foods to all parts of the world 7 
concern employs 4000 pe ople and di 


DOurses 


ages £580,000 a vear \ 
town ot {$50 houses has frown 

around it [n this town there is ni 
Police station and not even a police 
man There is no workhouse, an 
noteven a pauper. Ther Is ho pub 
lic-house, and no sale of intox cating 


drin| But there are churches fi 





the three denominations excellent 


schools, a town hall, a library, a ho 


fel, a club, a dispensary, a reside. 
physician, a savings-bank, a pr oO 
fice, and several shops It is. in faet 


a kind of Irish ** Pullman C t\ 


4 Whin now to thie li Sil woolle 


rade, such of my readers as have follow 
d me hitherto in noting the changefu 
ortunes of what President Sullivan eal] 


this mndigenous and ineradicable wool 


en industry,”* will have observed that 


"hh luction t e Catalogue of the Cork | 





JOHN OSULLIVAN 
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loved 


*LTnprovent 


in the London 
on, and were promptly adopt 
Che Lrish proadeiouh trade Was 
need.+ The famous 


V Coming 


were produced 
SUCCeSSTULLS 
world 


Scotl 


Ne 


und 


\ co-operati\ 


ne-room, ali 


aPrlous Walls oO { 


its prospe 


men Line 


best 


re of wool in the Uni Kingdom 


Mmahu 


holas Mahony superinte he 


Timothy Mahony deve Line 


\ll were 


integrity, of 


loped 


men OL rare intelligence, 


I maomitabie en 
LV Nicho 
are rich In wealth, in 


No nobler 


bred on Lrish 


steriin 


ergy Martin has passed a 


as and Timothy 


honors, and in achievements 


captain ol uslry Was ever 
SOLI. 
B t} rreat Bl . w fan . Ws ] 
2ut this great biarnevy factory was only 
of the 
lreland. 


} 
woollen 


revival of 


Messrs. Hill, 


he pioneer 
manufacture in 
* Dr. Sul 

+ Hat 

ester E 


DUSTRY 


IN IRELAND 


Kilmiac 


rford La 
ness ol 
purpose 
hy isband Ss 
munilicent 


mes and 


hla 

" 
TOOK 
Broth 


Doug 


arhi 


PD 
O'Brien 


ina hands ¢ 


vork. Messrs 
eently erect ‘ ~ al 
Cork, 
and can seareely keepabreast ot its orders 


The Irish Woollen Manufact iring and Ex 


port ePXCE 


which emplovs S00 hands 


‘ompany, of Dublin, is doing 


lent work by providing markets abroad 


America 


On the whole. one mav rea 


ana especially im for Iris VOoo! 


elk QoOodsS 


anticipate a prosperous Tuture lor 


sonably 
the woollen trade of lreland 
another great in 


Let us now turn to 


that of butter manu 
of Ireland 


they 


digenous industry 
The 


SeCrLlous 


facture soil and climate 
have deticiencies, but are 


simply perfect for the production of cood 


* The Irish W 


2 Ussher 


1 Export 
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» A r 

rricte ial 1 é SS 0 moisture ro 
a cts ii¢ Pe Be Cll Vie cis it SOUTLGeS 

and sweetest butter in the world To 
this natural advantage 1b adds th com 

mercial Tac ities itforded by clos pro 

imity to the wealthiest of all butter-con 
suming countries, easy access to the grea 

est shipping ports, and the benefit of low 
freights and rapid communication with 
ill countries For nearly two hundred 
vears the city of Con has been the head 
quarters of this mdustry More than a 
hundred years ago its butter merchants 
established a market of which Ireland 
may be justly proud. The merchants be 
in’ for the most part Catholics, their Con 
tinental connections proved serviceabie 
for mereantile purposes; and even thie 
penal la were advantageous In giving 


them cousins and friendly correspondents 


in France, in Spain, in Portugal, and in 
Brazil They had the far greater advan 
tage of commercial honesty. The ** brand” 


of the Cork butter market was acce pte das 
a guarantee of excellence in London and 
the Mauritius 


The annual output rose to more 


in Lisbon, in and in Rio 


Janeiro 


than four hundred thousand firkins, or 


fourteen thousand tons 


But in butter, as in greater things, 
® Gee these as ntages w ated in LI 
Cla lrish J Tra G ind Company 
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W hile, f 
for which all concer 
to 


less to be 


the old 


order changeth 


Various reasons, 


are more or be blamed, and 


less 


also more or 


pitied, Lrish ag 
culture declined, the agriculture, and ¢ 
pecially the d ury farming of other eou 


In 


gently fostered such improv. 


+ 


ries Improved other countries 1 
state intell 


In 


in this direction 


ment Ireland the state did 


howl 


effectual The increas 


facilities of transit made Normandy mx 


Munster, a) 
Lie la 


ble to London than 


made Denmark as accessible a 


Ss 
The taste of the consumers « hanged 


but tl 


he times ie Cork merchants we 
slow to adapt themsetves tos ich change 


and t 


Lhes¢ other reasons it Can 
pass that the Wood and honest but ail 
and clumsy, Cork firkin could not ho 

s ground against the daint rolls « 
Normandy and tlie hermetic illv seals 
is of Denmark The well-salted butte 
that delighted K George IV. was s« 
aside for the fresh or lightly salted but 
ters Of modern taste The Cork me) 
chants were losing the ir hold on the vas 
and rich butter-consuming population « 
Great Britain They were being drive 
one by one from the foreign markets 
which they had almost a monopoly The 
OULLOOK as serious, not only for the but 
ter merchants of Cork, but for the dain 
farmers of Ireland The pioneer of r¢ 
form was Mr. John O'Sullivan, of tl 
firm of C. and J. O'Sullivan. of Cork. He 


the 


and form of the supply to the changed re 


he nee SSILY for adapt hg quality 


} 


quirements of the demand, and his clear 
commercial insight was backed by stm 
dy personal pluck. He developed a vast 
trade, which he still conduets, with the 


his sons, one of whom (Sir 


of 
Daniel O’Sallivan 


assistance 
was for several years 
The reform 
with 
energy and sagacity by Mr. Timothy Jo 


Mavor and Sheriff of Cork. 


thus commenced was followed up 
seph Clanchy, of the ‘*‘ Munster Dairies,” 
Cork, whose neat packages of exquisite 
fresh butter compete on London break 
fast-tables with the choicest produce of 
Normandy, and whose tinned butter, for 
exporting purposes, has reconquered the 
colonial market from foreign competition. 
Alderman Dale, of the firm of Richard 
Clear and Sons, has also been energetic 
and successful in this new departure. By 
the efforts of these and other Cork butter 


merchants, and under the learned and sa 
gacious guidance of Lord Fitzgerald, the 
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nother cover fourteen acres and then In the vear 1866 e late M | 
nual output is about YOO MW wallons Grubb. « eer to thie 4 of | p 
Cork Dist ries Company has - esta shed at Ra ( 1) 
| veral GISLILNe? . i d S conauct a manuractory of ! 
lerey and suc S The i mit s | i 
ft dis ) | to t cu cal d ) M 
| 1 a Ss Ss ) 1) | ‘ 1 | if (ys l ) } ‘ " " ) 
of lh dl ! ! f ( 
TRY ‘ ‘ J 
S$. 1 ) L « Ho ira 4 ) Ss 
i ( ( ‘ ) 
} 
r.. slo. th —— Acueetd 
' t ‘ “1 ) 2 oO | ] 
tat pec t LO f » Tre { 
mn of s t s no é ( ; of t te « 
t ommen ( . L ! come « ! 
hat ’ e il 6 ' ' ) rd id of ( ‘ 
We o Ss ints ) is ¢ ! t ( ) 
t Lin yppre } t n ell arm rt 4 t ( \ ( ( 
ture, to t < und lus ind | | ( eae, f I ‘ 
reneh Hu not a s ) co, 1 Havana | ! i 
nh great num on t \ of thre rf) ent ( | ( 
th | ct of Val s \ | i? ‘ im a Pil l) » | i 
‘ led 1 Du ! ind sh ( Wik 
) ne nati i i mig LIS () the t nt n oO} ) ch 
Ls mart silk dp OO co se thre neultural ar It und 
kon be im tan 1 st t, o1 ! riv on 1 IS alme ! ict 
) ) l l vin \ mp W S li 
ithe end o e st centu { % iment [I ealled the I the 
s trade engaged 25 vorkmen H se to errible ‘ ! 
) ) d Ss pel LD S manvt ¢ in hi eK i to the su ol erial 
r (‘'o und othe i i @ o \ i. later p xl Dr. Lyons 
But ( trade a 1d M.P..s d the 1 fl r nud 
LSOO Phi LO 1 D 1 SOC of this ~ ¢ M ()C'o 1) 
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Ss O irish s mia l { V ed ( Ss connected " 
Countess of Bandon and other ladies thus supp: ng a large. indu 1 ind 
ve form d an association for the pro thriving populat Oo} In the ormer ¢ 
on of silk cultivation in the south of trict you see only a few m le hove 
lreland It is said that an acre of suit in the tatt adistrict, a i tore 
and, J idiciously planted with mul for « very description oO ‘ rk, it 
ry-trees, might be made to produce rivers bearing to the Rhu their Ly 
L100 worth of silk The reeling of co to Holland and England u million 
coons would afford remunerative employ- tons of timber, its streams. turning mills, 
nent to many a gentle and blameless suf its bore converted into market gardens, it 
ferer from the reverses incidental to these people hard at work as foresters, chan 
times of transition. coal burners, wood-carvers, basket-mak 
Vol. i., p. 85 ers, chip-hat plaiters, clock-makers, mu 
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nowledge of a certain sort and to tors Let the students be encouraged to 

if it S aiso measurably to teach hi ne into the « ss room | ) 

) tO USé ina to I l it neu es encount ed ] et ! I 
Siasm, the ( s n ga l i Cel WoO is ne questi {i ( 
His | Cl s aent < ) iV¢ Lie il i ers A) a S ua ( i 
) rk Oo L prac ea l M debat r SK OL in ( cl ( t 
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lal contact ith othe men, WhO asi isin them he special ¢ ' ‘ ( 
estions, who have to be managed, and inaries is that they seem té lor Lhe 
» require good temper, intelligent beliefs they teach with a | 
reatment, and the grace of God to man protectin vall, and 1 cle Ss re 
ive them They should be taught, as one gard every sod the I 
them puts it, less about mankind and ground 
nore about men. The greatest care should Another want isufl I provided 
exercised lest students be trained away for in many such st tio that of 
ym sympathy with plain people ard led a true pastor for the stud It see 
nto tastes which make common things often to be taken for granted by the pro 
inpleasant. The reposeful, leisurely sur- fessors in seminaries that every candidat 
roundings objected to should be driven for the ministry is, ipso facto, a ripe and 
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aw Ly by all subjects ceasing to have an finished Christian The 
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communication Of truth through pe 


t\ S sl thie ( Tic uwS sta S 
lentis ecclesia The very di 
have quo a Ss ( isse} hn 
Vio tll that Ss ( pas 
may Colle nrouy ( 
is 1b IS st rious had ea ( S 
ibs may have iis Oo ( 
i \ aisting@ulshed ft S lV,1S 
s | defined a channe . L pl} 
contrastec With a uckel t 
ce oO ile As longa nan 
. ive const ces. the shortes oad 
ng at them and Sing em | 
iilv lie through the « el of pei 
ontact and appea In the moral 


DhVSICAl if ( IS Lie Con 


Sin the 


law Of one Vit ex Vivo Wi 


~ phitosophize abe il it is s 
orld-wide fact to be aecepted sa 
r of common ¢ x perience Wi il S 
i emphasizing however, 18 that on 
suit of this persona ippeal to con 
e restS all that 1s really worthy in 
supersti icture Of organized religion 
ing, therelore, is positively essen 
to any living Chureh To lalk of 
shing it because other educational 
s have been multiphed is unspeak 
i surd It would be Like LDo S no 


iilroad to California directly across 


continent because there were several 
neship lines around Cape Horn The 
d responds to earnest and intel vent 
. } 4 11 
ching to-Gay Just as Willingly as evel 
. : , ‘ , 
eed, the very erities themselves do so, 


n they declare that they do not ear 


ar sermons, t ey ONLY mean Gull ser 





s, or sermons that do not touch them 
moment God sends them the right 
icher, their critical and unresponsive 
tude vanishes in the breaking up ol 
ir spiritual indifference: 
But, notwithstanding this, the eriticism 
rected ainst the American pulpi ol 
day has great foree. It is said, in the 


rst place, to lack courage, and conse 
jue ntly to be de ficient in sti uciuttorw ird 


ss, definiteness, and plain-speaking. 
strange, if true to! courat 





in fashion.” And if true, then true per 
haps for this reason, because the preach- 
, 


er, unlike his brother in. the English 


Church, has no fixed abiding-place in the 


land, and is gene rally dependent for all 


he possesses on his Church members. We 


are ipl lo eriticise this } ne sh) vst 
Chureh patronage and life tenur d 
settled endowments. But, like many 

er English ivs of « 0 , 
cannot be Gdetended the | \ . 
for the most ] idn " ‘ 
Probably the Ene ( 
COUPTALVCOUS OF 1 0 ( 
erete mW ts der Lhic il ol 

not merely denou ‘ r i 
( es md ¢ : ( d 
old Seripture nat < ray » and 
\ ere und it \ Lhey bh 


other hand oO eing 
COHSCLOU of « Var i Sen 
eralize Le ould Cc. We 
LLOypoe ma elleve, 1 ( hh st Lilie 
truth to s¢ e the 1 ‘ ocial 
ties ch bind him to ple. his in 
timacy th the men und 
sustain him, his desire to ‘ pes 
of a ICCeSS pastorat ‘ t ! 
sensibly to dull that realization of being 

a prophet of God vVhich the pastor 
needs at times keenly to Teel, 1f bie vould 
do his noblest work It is indeed true 
that 1f one were to walk down Broadway 


to Wall Street, and eall + eryi yr he 


saw by its direct and plain name, he 
would notwithstanding all that raw en 
thusiasm or hot-headed eal ma Sa \ 

work more harm t ! ood But Lis 
also true that e sorely 1 d in this coun 


Which broucht our ancesto hithe that 

iron in the ylood hich compe id 
arives aman to stand up, re raiess of 
consequences and © The Lord God 
befor vhom I stand 1 su sit 
this thing Sons hol 1 that 
such Spiritus gather) ores l Lhe 
clergy . 

Another renera t ¢ oul ilpit is 
that the preac ! s pt t e LOO top 
( Oui preact l i QO ( »yselecting 
subjects rather than texts. Now a ‘text 
oO) expository” sermon. differ from a 

subject sermon a a ri | differs 
from a slung shot In ( rmer cas 
the preache simply niolds, ¢ plains il 
lustrates, and impresses iif the pow 
er he can, the inspired word of God. The 
listeners may not like the iv he does it, 


or disagree With some opinions he ex 
presses But, after all, there is the writ 
ten word behind him, supplementing his 


weaknhess, GIVING his argument a dignity 


and force from without, and driving home 
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tluenc Oo our American ¢ ! I 
h ew il reason to doul irom thie 
OWwh CO ssion, that they are consci 
© ece as well as g in In the 
tercourse th our pastors And we 
reason to feel satisfaction at | ne 1 
testimo LaALel\ ottered by One rT 1 
most eminent among them, who said « 
ip ( platform | ho estiv ae ! 
that Ll er met with a company of mi 
ters like the clergy of all denominati 
n New Y« especially for this, that th 
i no Llousies and no ri airies amo! 
Lhnem Chev stand should r to shouldse 


yr the truth on all occasions, have cor 





fé 

dence in each other, rejoice in brothe 

prosper ind are ever ready to stat 

round each other in trouble.” } 
One « er general defect in our Ame 

can pulp may be briefly noticed sy 

clergy, if they do not fall into the habit 

of preaching over the heads of their heat 

ers, are at least given to rating their inte 

ectual interest too high The press a 

cuses them of preaching dogma too fre 

quel tly But this is without doubt ar 

error. There is so little dogmatic preach 

ing to-day that a conservative heare 


might have just reason for complaint 
But i 


the complaints of those who feel that some 


there is, nevertheless, truth behind 
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1 a hot Sunday, and 
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worship 


Ss ich are some ol 
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a word. it is apt to be too ambitious It 
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s dsthe re x the changes 
sep ite | ! nn thew i ers 
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1 t; ‘ 1 ‘ ‘ ent Venrs ivo 
t aral ’ ( 4 Cervualh 
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( c correctly mis 
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their path Bu ve firmly believe in 
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per re Y1oOn Is more and more 
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ted, ar even then, 
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crow gourds, it was 
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factor in all ti But ai 


side this conviction moves an equal 1 


ie civilization. 


zation t at theology must be simplitied a 
the faith defined in terms which wi 
think, increasingly tend to express the 
selves In that ancient Symbol Called 
\postles’ Creed The fatal defect « 
elie s that it is logically hop 


an age which is pre-eminently a) 


hop Theo ogy may dwell bet 
row walls, but its uplook is on li 
un belie es in a ide cellar 
low ro Religion occupies the |] 


batt @, . 
W art 


the progress 


the 
W ate rloo 


ith 


ground, and that is half 
British found at 


ten discontented w 


weal s of Christianity, and it is bi 
right and indeed neces ssary that we shi 
De But we mittst remember, afte: 
that in every generation the religious id 
IS like a pliol-engine, which must DD) 
very nature and defifition, keep jus 


LOnY t 


far Aabead of the 
it We shall 


rain laboring aft 


} never catch it in this life 
but the very effort sends the world slow 
ly forward, and it may well be that wher 


was the far-off LOal 14 


ve stand to-day 

which many a saint in distant ages long 
ed, and died without the sight. 

STORY. 

PORTER 

How: ver, there Was a little stable vith a 


shed for a ‘‘« arry all” attached to the cot 


] ) } 
tage, and my uncle had late iy given me 


a check, Wh 


ich was by common consent 


voted to the purchase of a strong, fast 


the « 
an advantage In giving 


pony, so that listance proved rather 


Gerald the exe 


Cise he rec ired, Luckily by breakfast 
ing at half past seven, he could easi y 
catch the 8.50 train, and be at his post in 
the bank by half past nine. So we took 
the plac and as it stood on the outer edo 


one of the great dairy farms, wher 
dwellings for man and beast are always 


the 


found ourselves some 


placed near centre of the run as 


as 
possible, we miles 
apart from any neighbor. We prepared 
for our isolated position by taking with 
? 


us t 


wo maid-servants, active, lively girls, 
who had come West to be near their mo 
ther, the wife of an engineer employed on 

roads, and 
stationed at a construction de pot ten miles 


from X 


one of the great central now 


The daughters were glad to 
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st for Gerald And I suece 
that when he came with s 
a vVarm morning coat int 
OT! as | insisted on ea g 
the eat ruddy blaze was d 
the tiles, the table was smo 
sp cul ne vpacon, dell ou 
tHles a ohtas air,ands ( 
1 learned to make among n 
siana. My two handmai 
1 Ma ‘ vere as brig 
Sc) rets, and Ih a morning 
l Sth ne good-natured I 
Ces and helpful Ways ( 
f I can see then 
ere that morning, thie last m 


see them Well ‘ S 
{ ind Pe n Lie OV 
(Juince, the pony n the phac 
Li r the queer little y ( 
I stood by the wind ‘ 
drive off, for we had lingered o 
t was a chance if he co 
‘ rain, and then went bi cLy 
ng the two girls We ] 
ished and put away all the dishes, s vept 


j 
ut the sewing-machine, o 
making curtains, when 
back with the 


the 


ing trap, al 


im for morning ma 
ays brought, and Elsie ra 


[In a minute she came ba 


ne hand a large packa 


nes, newspapers, and letters, while 
other she held a large yellow « 
She handed me the letters and 


and I 


eA a 


Lcry 


natched the 


I stood 
ne Viry 
I vey 
mother 
In anot 
on 
on as 
¢ 
S ite 
er Db 


i co iple 


to teleg? 


so tne 


must 


‘re down at the 


held the 
ming: ‘‘ Magda, it is a tel 
You open it; Le 
of alarm Magda ran to lhe 
paper 


looking on, not half unde 


out 


hen 


from her hand, 


they were so alarmed. | 
er, how ] 


and felt 





dearly they loved 
, P 
keenly ror then 


her moment, they were both 


the floor, and I found the 


om their step-father, to say 
had be en knocke d dow h al d 
a heavy wagon the evening 
as not expected to live mone 
of days. He had been un 
‘aph the night before, as the 
time, but hac 


moment they were up. | 


he girls wished to see their mother alive, 


o at once, 


| stopped thei 


sobs by telling them that they had 





































und I gave him a | 
y me back a DUS 
rad ed from the stat 
to his official emp 
rsal store-keeper 

ft to prevent mvse 


ne as StL aS DOSSLDI¢ 


sed yvnen | lie urd 


Dear Gerald, as I ha 


wy time earlier than 


I have something t 
vent on, in a low voice, 
chair nearer to mine. Tl 
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une olv | vent on wit 


sorbed in my task th: 


en on a half-holiday, 


ISABEL’S 


ovment that of 
\s soon as they 
f from feeling 
1 my curtain 


and was soon 


Dear me [ said to mys 
Pete 1s staving a long time at the sta 
\ at can Det eeping him I jump 
1) wd vent to the ViIndadow ind there 
s the phaeton just coming up to the 
ite through the snow, which left no 
rn of a road visible But who was in 
vo fio es 1nste id ot one ( yuld 
r es, it really was Gerald An 
er minute and I had opened the door 
. » him, and was helping him off with his 
pat Vhiie he beat the sno rrom ois 
ePavV DOOtTS 

Well, little woman he said, gayly 
s he threw himself into his own arm 

‘ ur, ‘are you surprised to see me 


ve never Known 


uu to come home at this hour before, or 


half past three, 


you need not 


, > 4 
o tell vou he 
und drawing his 


ien, laughing, he 
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sal 
have robbed the bank, da Don't 
be flattering vour little he 1 th any 
such hopes Lam nota ri elaulter 

Oh, Gerald, don’t say such things 
even in jest I would so e to think 
t it even the kitten had over! ird that 
speech. Remember, sir, vou have me 
ind theretore vou do not int other uN 
iries and comforts If vou had a mill 
ion, or ten millions, toO-mM9)8 ) vou could 
not have another wife, and | defy you to 
find a prettier little hom« 

You goose he replied, drawing me 
to him as I delivered my litt oration 

om the middle of the heart ru ao 


you want to beguile me into telling you 
acvalhn Whatl L think of you, and Lhe house 
Loo No ver mind! | appre ile you 
oth: and he kissed me. ‘* But now you 
must listen to my story, for it is very in 


teresting 


As he spoke he spread the pocket hoo 
vhich he still held in his hand, upon the 
table in front of us, and i proceeding 
to show me all its contents en I saad 


denly remembered that the boy Pete was 


still in the stable * Wait [ exclaimed 
‘there is Pete still out there ne may 
come In while we are talking Let me 
vive him his orders, and But have you 
really come tostay all day, Gerald Shall 
you not go back?’ He had jumped up 


when I spoke of Pete, and now put mi 


back from the door without answering, 
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while he thrust his head out, and ealled 
hOudaLYy to f ‘ le ng hin W hie hie 
nad answerer Lo hu I i as Soon as 
Iié ( rie Lil I had to doa ru Lhe 
pony CCAUSE L was con on to sno 
apa I I i \s iit cl sed i ad 
I ( a ( il n ile iter, Wwe 
Lhe \ i ittoned 
i i ! ivy through 
wad road 

ly { 1 to the re ial! ana 
t i of serious anxiety 

he said, ‘‘I have something to 
le ou youida pel tps wnoy 
SO ‘ mut ¥y 1 are such a ray t 

He ¢ ge on, but | could not stand 
the spenst ell me,” I interrupted 

! t Vhati Is, ONLY tell me 

Well, 1 s simp his You now 

bLhat re oO Va inch house here of 
Lhe re | in New Yor il 1s, we are 1 


York house ana 
a“ oul ares . cle DAIANCeS are 
York If we have 


more than a cer 


send it off at 


tain amount here, we ones 

be« 1us¢ e Cali US { » greater advantage 
there, and we do actually deal so largely 
ln Li ¢ rency t iL Lhey all Ca us the 
Bullion Bat As it ippens, however, 
we had a very unusual call upon us this 
morning The contractors for this rail 
road and its connections have back pay 

" its to make to nearly two thousand 
men, a wong e line, in fact, and on the 
docks at the head of the lake and canal 
waterway This money, for reasons | 
need not spe y,must be gold and silver 
They had sent for it in time, had their 
arrangements all made, and the money 
comes through by express this morning, 
when it turns out to be every dollar in 
greenbacks No i the payments are 
not made ne ek, there W be ruinous 
riots the specie must be had; so they 
came > u cha e it We had not 
enous Dut t egraphed in cipher to Ne 

York for the sum needed Then the ques 


hat to do with 


return it to New 


this ni 
York until 


Lion Was \ 


W e dare 


mey 


not 


the other comes, as it would be the com- 
panys ony Chance ln Case the specie 
should by any accident fail to be up to 
time Of course the burden of care 1s on 
us, aS When ir agents deposited it we 
guaranteed them their change on Tues 
day, and gave our receipt, and they would 


have left it with us for safe-keeping any 


even if the y had not wanted change. 


was 
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Then why not lock it up, as 
othe ng Don't you keep all y 
curities and plenty of other people's 
and things Lne DANK | isked 

Ah, thats where the trou ( { 
i} he answered as I willexplai \ 
KhOW tL oul MOK IS abl MCconvendn tle 
rat-trap, and that we are building 
one wit a modern improvement 
vou do not kno What is onl KO 

ict Lo oul res nt, vice-presidel SE, 
tary ind } st the cashier, and t 
that some time ago we found it necess 
Lo ive 4 Special Va ilt pre pared Lol 
specie, bonds, etc., the other being uw 
and ot course to this new vault we 


the most Improved combination 
Now for some time it has answered ve) 
t mut lately we have had a oreal shit 
n 1i@ discove ry that some one has eit 
found out or been told the word, for 


is strong evidence to show that the v: 


is sometimes entered secretly po far 


thing has been abstracted that we ki 


oO Lhough we are still searching thro 


he papers. But of course we have be 


straining every nerve, not only to detect 


the thiel, but to protect what valuables 
e keep there Wur first action was ) 

make an excuse for sending otf to Ne 

York most of these, but we cannot ex: 


Suspiclon, Ol To-day there we) 


course 


+ ; + 4¥5 +} | } 
only three of the officers there, includ 


myself—the president and most of the d 


rect t 


are oul but of Course Ve 
there 


nor proclaim Our OWn Weakness by put 


ot town 


ors 


could neither leave this large sum 


ting it openly in other keeping; indeed, 


} 
pe 


the latter would 


ruinous in every wa) 


Then, too, we want to mislead the thi 


whoever it is; so we publicly locked this 
all up in the vault, then privately took it 
out, and finally 1 was compelled to bring 


1 me, as it appeared that the 


nome wit 


were both so situated that it would 


oLtners 


have been a greater risk for either to take 


it; and as no one knows anything ol 


but it is believed by eye-witnesses to be in 


the bank, the danger really is nonexist 
ent 

But, Gerald, is it possible that you 
now have over two hundred and ti 


thousand dollars about yous How cu 


we sleep? [am sure 
Come, Bella, you surely are not going 


to be Not a 


knows of our pian, and who could eve! 


about it. creature 


roolsh 


suspect, who could ever imagine that 


would bring such a sum home ?” 
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His reasoning soon con\ inced mic " cvinger-ale after his ex 
n I found leisure to rejoice ove | ald w ispered as 
‘ted return It was by this time’ I turned away to d 
{ snowing heavyi o,after he frequently re 
ness of 


expect 


t ] 
Lanaihne 


Ss 
eyes fixed on 
sorbed in s 
trated tho 
expression 
Lhe outl 


keane every Cna 


\ 
handsome Saxon 


1@ss Diue CVeS but 
afternoon } ‘ never seen this determined 
as not unt { man before, who, for the s 
ud to draw \ I h he stood thus while | 
| noticed how late 1 ooked ten vears older than my « 
rether, and stood Gerald He must have felt my « 
irm my feet him, for he roused himself, and 


to my side and drew his arm ooks met, he gave himself a sort of 


leaning my head on his” as if hrow off all oppression 
th gazed silently into the smiled gayly back with his own brig 
Facing us over the chimney was a_ boyish smile 
ig wide m » placed opposite the ‘Oh, Bella darling,” he said, drawing 
ndow as t ‘ all you could se me to him again, and speaking so that 
rom the window lf,and of course at boy in the next room could not hear 
this moment showing nothing buta broad ‘‘this is going to be a terrible blow 
expanse of snow. The flakes were still you, lam afraid; but read this 
falling in a perfect frenzy of eddies and He put the message in my 
whirls, here so thick that you could not read 
distinguish one from the other, and ther 
ina light dainty dance where every crys ‘‘T must see you to-night 
tal could be seen ele arly There was no Come at once to Stearn’s of 
vind at all, so the ground was evenly cov- ette Square, Wattsburg. Shall expect you 
ered, without drifts. The strange white’ by train due at half past seven 
snow-light was almost all that was left, JAMES MEADOWS.” 
for the sun had set at a few minutes be 
fore four, and the short twilight was al- Now James Meadows was the president 
most gone How dreamy everything of the bank of which Gerald was cashier. 
looked, the cold white glare without, the He had been in Wattsburg. ten miles 
red quivering hire-light within! We had from X .for some davs on business 
stood for some minutes, soothed by the connected with the bank,and was,of course, 
quiet, when suddenly something dark, ignorant of the position in which Gerald 
moving rapidly, passed across the surface was placed. No telegram had been sent 
elass, and Gerald exclaimed, going from X . because the authority of the 


quickly to the window, ** There is Martin, officers present there was quite sufficient, 


or the 


the telegraph boy from the station, on his and it was thought safer in such a case 
pony. What can he want?” We both not even to use the usual cipher, as it was 
went to the kitchen door to meet him. one risk the less not to do so At 

‘Well, Martin,” asked Gerald, ‘‘ what same time the fact that he had sent for 


has brought you over in all this snow ?” Gerald was proof sufficient that there was 


the 


‘* A despatch for you, sir,” said the boy, an imperative necessity for the latter's 
holding itout. ‘“‘Ithas just come,and is presence, Mr. Meadows, or Judge Mea 
marked important.” dows, as he was always called, being the 

‘Suppose you give Martin a glass of last man to do anything of the kind from 
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eSS Cret 


bec 





ioones 


eeping 


as il 


intended 


thorough 
pressed as 
desired I 
minutes on the ¢ 
some sound to breal 


mut not 


it sounde 


Was no use 


nK 
bOCKING 
ind wind 
d did the same 


undressing 


co ild ope a 


couple ot 


, anda pillow 


up a bed on the 


aaV Durning and 


had been CoOoKLInNg 


forth most 


gh mv appet 


too much 


te my supper 
which I pulled a rock 


ip to the fire and opened a book. 





ISABEL 
hours later, and the gloomy 
had settled into a 


t night of piercing cold, the mereury 


Orili 


ant star 


no talien 


some twenty degrees, with 
wonderful rapidity common to tha 
‘he Stars were dazzling when l 
On out, and 
looked like po 
l does in one ol 
I had Kept m5 fire 
for in spite of 
curtains the 
n | 
the night, I 


rou 


went 


now ant 


fy. » 
Irames ilkKe 


Between working and reading 


e had passed very quickly and when 
e clock struck eleven, | was deep in the 


My pet 


the only living thing about the place, 


volume of Daniel Deronda 
climbed up on the back of my easy 


ir, and in the stiliness her 


but 


purring 


pleasantly, 


SO inded | could not he ip 


sighing over my dear old dog, Bianco a 
white bull-terrier of the purest breed, who 
had been my constant companion for the 
past five years, and who had died very 
fore 


I} id 


were 


months be 
that 


thought to myself, **‘ Oh, if 


mysteriously only three 


Over and 


over again day | 
Bianco 
ilive, how differently I should feel about 
But Gerald had ney 


er liked the dog, who in return hated him 


staying here alone 


having for him one of those unre 


ison 


able fierce hatreds to which that breed is 
subject; so his death really was very op 


portune dut 
the dear little 


would have 


this nignt \ welcome 


warm - hearted creature 


been, so intelligent that he 
seemed actually to read my thoughts, and 


so entirely devoted to me He was an 


exceptionally fine dog too, and I think 


would have given any one molesting me 


trouble The interview between Deron 


da and his mother in Genoa was setting 


itself gradually to a sleepy accompani 


ment of soft purring and the tinkling of 


dropping ashes, when I was aroused by a 


feeble kitchen door | 


knocking at the 


aot 
Ot 


g up and went into the room, taking no 
light. 
ed, and without speaking I waited 


few seconds there 


For atime the sound was not repeat 


Ina 
vas a feeble movement 
of the low k. as of some 


one to open 


I 


was re 


trving 
the door. and then the knocking 
newed At first I thought I 
answer, but after 
I went to the 
and clearhy, as though not frightened. 


would not 
a short parley with my 


7 . . 7 : 
sell door and spoke, loudly 


STORY. 


“Who 


want 


are you, 


A feeble, tremulous 
I’m 


For God's sak 


came slowly back 
cowld, lady 
quick as you can 
\W vou l as 
I 


Micha 


an hha 


ho are 


\ t 


TLivthit IS 


I’m an old man 


‘annotl poss 


Ing sure that 
who had come to 
me *l could not O} 
as this toa 


\ hy ( 


where there 


stranger 
on to the station 


‘An is it to walk from her 


mane, W id me iegs [ro 


tion ve o 
back broke, widout bite nor sup 


Dade, ma’am, it’s dead I'll] be sure : 


so | 


ioVve o) He i 


tain long before I git there, an 
ve. Och, ma’am, for the 
for the blessin’ o’ the Mother o°’ God, would 


ve let an ould man lie dyin’ or dead on 
vour door-step for want o' a little Chris 
tian charity ?’ 


What was I to do? Here 1 


husband's home and good name, his whole 


had miy 


Lhis 


future, in my hands. The loss of 


money would be to him the loss of every 
o” worth living for 


thin Yet 
rht that to kee paw ld be: 


a nig { 


der shelter seemed too crus 


this old man lie out there for half 


even would be to kill him. If 
in, and he proved to be a thief. 
have betrayed my husband's tr 


if this man’s tale were 
very well be, if he had set 

little place he mentioned, an¢ 
self lost and belated, how frightful 


to treat him in this way, and vVhat woul 
my feelings be if I found him dead on 


the 


my 


morning! At last, after as 


Steps 1n 
ing him several other questions, and 
tening to his heart-rending © : 

L could not stand it 
that I 
would Ss vear by Lhe sig 
as I told him 


- ] 
agreed 


any iol 


him would open the door 


exactiy 
I 


his he readily and havin made 


unfastened 


up my mind at last, I slowly 


one side of the heavy door, and there 


crept in out of the cold an old whit 
bearded man of height, of 


meaiumn heig Spare 


but sinewy build, and though now feeble 
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vlad to hear this, and stood 
e ladder peeping in w 
if a comfortable bed in 
wall and the « 
roo! Quve 
ie side, al 
cand e 
al there 
1h Was ai 
i the a 


>that 


Live 


shee 
mivse!l in a loi 
non the broad cour 


inavery few minute 


4 1 
tne nour, the p 
unusual 
i 17 
ares Wally aee} 
sound, peace lk Siummper, 
ie that L had been 
ten minutes, when 
steady knocking or be; 
the front door made me spring to my feet 
I elaneed atthe fire: 1t was almost out: a 
vas burning dimly; and a 
h was on the stroke of thre 


oe went on, and staggering 


ness and « ramped action olf 
ke, I made my way t 
thought flashing throug] 


© thie 
tiled 1 my 


This is the rest of the gang: the 


well 


Trrank)h ian has signalled to them that I am 
house, | lone, and they are here to murder 
1 to my comfort \s I suddenly remembered every 
o sleeping in the ing, | stopped, though my hand was 
chuckling laugh almost touching the front door, and with 


an unreasoning instinet, which seemed to 
control me without any effort of my will, 
[ flew upstairs to my own room and lighted 


a eandle like one W ho wis just out of bed 


men I knew they could not hAve seen the light 


was in the parlor, for the heavy wooden shut 


room, and a movable ters were closed and barred. But my bed 
V staircase room light they could see easily Th 
und I rave him a cou neavy blows, which had never ceased, wert 
with which to fence growing louder, when, still acting mechan 


but he exclaimed, after a { ically, but 


with perfect clearness of pun 
momen f looking about him, t} pose, | went to the window looking down 
should not find it cold up there t] directly on the front door, opened it soft 
for the k n chimney, whose broad ly, and peeped out. It was a perfect 
lled one corner, was very hot, and clear starlight night still, 


would be better than an open fire to sleep 


ly 


sha and the snow 


alone made everything almost as plainly 
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as the fullest moon could have ** Ma'am,” 
Just in front of the house, black are 
nst the wide-spre: whiteness, were ** Ves, 
e men, not only dressed in complete and they are g 
but entirely masked with the same ** Holy 
‘e and beard being covered with a great enerey 
helmet which disguised the whole and help ye 
They were all apparently look- kin foight.” 
and the instant n Vv WI! He spoke with 
the one who was kn - that my doubts again mel 
agalnst the door with a crow-] haps he really could he 
yped, and speaking not very loud, but’ this money, which | 


early that I could hear every word, termined to keep at 
: 


netly said let him use the pistol, 

Mrs. Madison, we know that you are At any rate, this old man coulk 
house, that you are entirely ness he trut hey shou 

and that you have a large sum and earry off the money. On 


for the time pulse | drew back the Bolt, and 


oney in your possession 


have no desire to hurt you, but the agown, apparentiy as eager 


absolutely determined young man, and in a few 


any one Dlame you for hn him the state of the case, only 


In your husband’s a ! ng the fact ' having 


the mone 
ame can attach to either of you ; pee ped down through the pane witl 
i will throw the package of money from opening the window They had stopped 


window you will have no more trou- beating on the door, and were now work 
If you do not, we shall break open’ ing with tools on the part about the lock 

door and help ourselves After looking at them for a minute, he 

All this was said slowly, distinetly and said, 

1 occasional pauses, to enable me Is that the loikeliest Spot to get 


swer it J ChOSE From the very nr l nodded. There were such 


rd he spoke, not only did all my worst shutters in every window down 
feeling of passive horror disappear, thatthe door was much the weakest place 
Dp} 


senses seem clearer and sharper, my I wondered (my mind working, as it does 
loment cooler, and my heart braver in such moments, half aimlessly) how 


n ever before, but for the first time they had known this to be so. The old 
ce my marriage I remembered the r¢ man continued, 
ver which I had brought from home, ‘Have you such a thing as a gun 


{ which lay at that moment, with six I motioned to him to help me upset 


lets in it, at the bottom of an unpacked the box, which I had already opened, and 


[answered now, ina voice as steady as the pistol in its leather case appeared 
is own: ‘I have been left in charge among a pile of various things, I snatched 
re by my husband; I am not afraid of it up, drew off the cover, and gave to 


mu; you will never get any money from him. His face brightened, and handling 


I was going to shut the window, it like a man well used to fire-arms, lhe 
en he called to me most earnestly examined it carefully, and said 
Mrs. Madison, I beg you—I do beg of ‘* Now, ma’am, be aisy There’s enough 


not to force us to break open the here to send thim all to gpiory Six ove! 


or. You cannot prevent us in the end, Tl 


just stand down there by the turn 
ind you will only make yourself uncom- and whin they get the door 
table, without doing any real good.” give the fust man a taste ay 

We shall see,” I answered: ‘‘ and you will make thim all Stip bac 

try the door.” Do not kill him,” | 


le him; it w 


As [ turned from the window I t rht ‘‘only disab 
eard a noise in the attic, and felt ) protect us I am sure 

it the old villain locked up there was ‘‘Niver fear,’ he sa 
ving to get out I went, therefore, into They'll be in, one mor 
ie room, and as soon as | opened the He hurried|y went down 
or I heard him calling me through the the landing, and I follows 


cracks moment the whole houss 
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t, or what it was he wanted 


| shall KHOW very Soon 


twel 
ht, might 
| burglars had never occurred 
ild had « xpected her at once to vie 
md mace y t voice of a strane 
her confusion at 
| it the least chai 
As to other discovery, his int 
the bank president at Wattsburg, t] 
ing him thither, the 
ve of his absence at 
: ng seemed to c 
m, and except for the utterly 
resence of the old Irishman and his uss 
l’s pistol, he would undoubtedly have « 
caped detection, though I have always doub 
whether in case of [sabel’s having been enti 
Closet . Lione a j y resolute, Gerald would hav 
. had the to use force 
some It was a fearful proot of what the love o 
n too money ca for I believe Gerald Madison t 
have been right, honest man until the ver 
iv of his th, and if this fatal chance |] 
never come in his way, probably he would have 
lived a long life in honor, and have died a peac: 
ful, honored death. 


wion 


Triad 


BALLAD OF THE BIRD-BRIDE. 
ESKIMO.) 


BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON 


itch the south in vain; 


aoe never come back, though I loved them well. 
[ w: 
TY 


©® SHOW-DO ind Skies are blear and 
Wild and wide is the wan 
And she comes never ag 





“ait 


Ny i 


il mn ty th 
[ (] fr mei ! 
Mt ii WN 


sill 


““T FELT THE WIND OF THEIR WHIRLING FLIGHT.” 


Vor. LXXVIII.—No. 464.—19 
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Years agone, on the flat 





white strand, 


girl 












Wrapped in my coat of the snow-white fur, 


I watched the wild birds settle and stir, 










The gray gulls gather and whit 


One. the vreatest of all the flock, 


Perched on an ice-floe bare 










Called and eried as her heart were broke, 
And straight they were changed, that strange bird-folk, 
‘oO women young and fair. 


rang from my hiding-place 
And held the fairest fast; 





: I held her fast, the sweet, strange thing. 







Her comrades skirled, but they all took wing, 
| 


And smote me as they passed 






L bore her safe to my warm snow house, 
: Kull sweetly there she smiled; 
And yet. whenever the shrill winds blew, 


S} 






ie would beat her lone white arms anew, 









And her eyes glanced quick and wild. 











L took her to wife, and clothed her warm 


} 


With skins of the gleaming seal: 





Her wandering glances sank to rest 





When she held a babe to her fair, warm breast, 





\nd she loved me dear and leal 















Together we tracked the fox and the seal. 
| And at her behest I swore 


That bird and beast my bow might slay 





For meat and our raiment, day by day, 
But never a gray gull more. 










A weariful watch I keep for aye 
‘Mid the snow and the changeless frost: 
Woe is me for my broken word! 





Woe, woe’s me for my bonny bird, 








My bird and the love-time lost! 








Have ye forgotten the old keen life ? 
The hut with the skin-strewn floor ? 


O wild white wife, and bairnies three, 





Is there no room in your hearts for me, 











Or our home on the 





low sea shore ? 





Once the quarry was searce and shy, 
Sharp hunger gnawed us sore, 

My spoken oath was clean forgot, 

My bow twanged thrice with a swift, straight shot, 

And slew me sea-gulls four. 
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The sun hung red on the sky's dull breast, 
The snow was wet and red: 

Her voice shrilled out in a woful ery, 

She beat her long white arms on high, 


“The hour is here,” she said. 


She beat her arms, and she cried full fain 
swaved and wavered ther 

** Fetch me the feathers, my bairnies three, 
Feathers and plumes for ye and me, 

Bonny gray wings to wear!” 
They ran to her side, our bairnies three, 

With the plumage black and gray, 
Then she bent her down and drew them near, 
She laid the plumes on our bairnies dear, 


And some on her own arms lay 


} aves of mine, of the wild wind’s kin, 
Feather ye quick, nor stay. 
Oh, oho! but the wild winds blow 
Babes of mine, it is time to go 


Up, dear hearts, and away 


And lo! the gray plumes covered them all, 


Shoulder and breast and brow 


I felt the wind of their whirling flieh 
Was it sea or sky ? was it day or n 


It is al Vays night-time now 


Dear, will you never relent, come back 
L loved you long and true 
O winged white wife, and our bairnies three, 
Of the wild wind’s kin though ye surely be, 
Are ye not my kin too 


Ay, ye once were mine, and till I forget, 
are mine forever and ave, 
Mine, wherever your wild wings go, 
While shrill winds whistle across the snow 
And the skies are blear and gray. 


p—4 
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bount 
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BEAVER'S TAIL 


THE BEAVER. 


indeed made 
»>sutliciently 
books 


DoOay 


many 


fortune of tl 


ve spenta por 
iidance and 


JUSLIV Called a 


aunts of the 


which the 


une and Canada 


IS propose d to 
I I 


W 
mn of the informati 


F 11] STOW n beave rmay 
S iong, over one-third 
less in depth, and n 
as sixty pounds. The fe 
roportionately small Tl 
ich larger and more pov 
vebbed to the nails like a duck 
foot, and are the principal if not the on 
motive power in swimming. The feature 
of the animal which most attracts atten 
tion is, however, its unique tail 
specimen Hg ired, which is of t 
is a foot long, five inches extreme width 
and half an ineh thiek in the middle 
Jet black inh color and free from hair, 
appears to be covered on both sides with 
scales a third of an inch and less in 
size. It is a muscular appendage, and is 
evidently for a purpose. W hat purpose 
In the first place it may be confidently 
asserted that it does not, as is frequently 
stated, serve either as a dray-cart or mud 
scow upon which to transport building 
material. The convexity of its upper sur 
face unfits it for such a purpose No 
more is it employed as a bricklayer em 
ploys the trowel which it so much resem 
bles. It does serve aS a rudde r and aids 
the animal in diving. Some think it 
used in swimming as an oar is used in 
sculling a boat, and its articulations are 
such as to render this possible. But if so 
it is only when the animal is altogethen 
under water, for when swimming on the 
surface the tail is carried straight out be 
hind. It is also—and this is perhaps its 
most important function—used as a prop 
to aid in sustaining its owner when erect 
on its hind legs, a position in which much 
of its labor is performed. 

One use, however, the beaver does make 
of its tail which will make the person 
under whose notice it comes for the first 
time almost jump out of his own skin 
Until the fall snows carpet the ground and 
render ‘‘still-hunting” practicable it is 
not uncommon for hunters to patrol the 
watercourses at night in the hope of sur 
prising some one of the deer tribe in or 
near the water. He who is to do the 
shooting sits in the bow, while the stern 
is occupied by the paddler, who impels 
the canoe in a manner that is absolutely 





THE 


AN UNFORESEEN 


which at 
night characterize the woods on the con 
the 


In the absence 


The many sound 


} 
nosetless 


fines of civilization are wanting in 
forests of the wilderness 
of wind the silence is that of death itself 

like the Keyptian darkness, it seems as 


And SO 


the canoe steals slowly on,as silent as the 


though it could actually be felt 


shadow of a cloud, its occupants, their 


nerves at the highest tension, straining 


their ears to detect at the earliest possible 
moment the presence of the gamethey seek. 
Suddenly, without the slightest warning, 
the death-like silence is broken bya sound, 
as though the guardian angel of the deer 


{ 


ribe had hurled a stone about two feet in 
diameter into the water in the immediate 
the 


of the beaver against the invasion 


vicinity of the canoe It is protest 
of its 
domain. I had heard this sound many 


times, and its cause had been explained 


BEAVER. 


ENCOUNTER 


to me as often Still, though long expe- 
rience had taught me implicit confidence 
im my mentor, I could 
a half-hearted faith. 


incredible that an animal 


companion and 
vield him in this but 
It seemed less 


than three feet long could make a 
But 
beaver 


Not till 


vithin five 


noise 


the size of a two-story house one 


moonlight l ivht we stole 


on a 
narrow st 
the 


did it 


swimming ina 
the 
feet of it 
Then down 


ream 


stem of canoe was 


detect our presence 


went its head, and rounding 


up its back, it struck a violent blow upon 


the water with its tail, and vanished I 
was liberally showered and thoroughly 
the 


convineed at one and 


W hen 


sometimes 


same moment. 


alarmed, a beaver will 


this 
easily audible for half a mile or more, at 


excited or 
continue performance, 
half-minute intervals, for ten consecutive 
minutes 
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BEAVER'S SKULI 


During the summer the beavers take 
life rather easily They in a measure 
abandon the ancestral mansion, and take 
up their abode in burrows in the bank. 
These burrows, of which there are several 
in every ** beaver-works,”’ as the trappers 
call the range of land and water occupied 
by a colony of beavers, open into the wa 
ter at a considerable depth below the sur 
face Under the roots of a large tree, 
where the bank 1S nearly perpendicular, 
is a favorite place If the bank is not 
sufficiently steep, or the water is not deep 


enough, so that the entrance would be 





below the ice 


Pa. mn winter, 
they proceed 
‘eA . 
¥ to lmprove 
+4 on hature by 
id excavating a 
J cahalof satis 
Yl . : 
y factory depth 
iy fromdeep wa 
yl " 
ae, ter to the bur 
A aed 
Ths iy row These 
" ’ 
a | burrows are usually 
; some twelve feet or 
WY ~~ so in length, and as 
; " eend gradually to 
j within a few inches 
y | 7 . . 
of the surface, where 
they terminate in a 
7 . 
{ chamber, often un 
der the roots of a 
sf tree, so as to give se 
. curity and ventila- 
tion at the same 
time 
If the depth of 
water 1s satisfactory 
at all seasons, as in 
deep and sluggish 
streams or natural 
( RY REAVER ponds or lake Ss bea 
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vers build no dams at all, but live in suc] 
burrows in the banks and in such houss 
as they construct near the water's edge 
But if the stream is shallow or liable 
great fluctuation, they meet the emerge 
cy by the construction of one or mor 
dams In the choice of the site for ada 
they select a place W here the water is sha 
low and the bottom hard, A rapid belo 
a deep pool 1s usually chosen, if such is te 
be found The deepest water in which | 
have known them to build a dam was two 


feet; but this was,as beaver dams go, real 


ly a colossal affair. Usually water fron 
three or four up to six or eight inches deep 
is chosen Alder brush seems to be the 
favorite building material, perhaps because 


it is so conveniently at hand, fringing, as 


it usually does, th 
margin of the wa 


jy a ter. No pile-driy 
{ \ ing or weaving ol 
if \iits 

\ 
\ oh 

f j 

NS 

s : / / 
4 
~ / 4 





BEAVER TEETH 


basket-work is to be found about their 
dams, as is currently reported Unless 
they have been maintained in repair for 
many successive years, beaver dams re 
semble a narrow pile of brush wood thrown 
together °* higgledy piggledy,” to borrow 
a phrase from Mother Goose. The lar 
gest poles are perhaps as thick as a man’s 
wrist, the butt ends sticking up in the air, 
and the brush ends inclined toward the 
bottom and up-stream. On the up-stream 
side these branches and poles are weighted 
down with mud mixed with grass and 
small stones so as to form a solid and wa 
ter-tight bank Over this bank the sur 
plus water escapes, sifting through the in 
terstices of the brushwood which projects 
above the mud. On the down-stream side 
of the dam, unless it be one maintained 
for many generations, the brush-work is 
clearly exposed to view 

[ have stood by the side of many intelli 
gent and well-read men when they saw a 
‘* live” beaver dam for the first time, and 
have never failed to hear from them in 
any instance an expression of surprise and 


THE 


sappointment at the crude character of 
Not on Vi is 


nstruction and finish of these dams usu 


ie work before them the 


crossly exaggerated, but the encinee 

judgment often shown in the choice 

i location as well 

The Little Magalloway 
f over a flat 


flo Vs 
attrition of the 


> 
River a one 


sheet of rock po 
Treshets ol 


ed by the 


turies, and drops perp ndicularly some 
feet into a deep dark pool below. 


vater tlows over this SMOOTH rock at 
height of the river ina 


Now ho 


MaKe 


rage sheet 


three inches deep dam 


vers could possl iV above this 


could begin to compare in ce pth and 
ent with the natural pool below, while 
vecessibility and quantity of food-wood 
the banks would be the same in 


se. Yet 


y built a dam forty feet long and two 


either 
some eight or nine vears ago 
feet high upon this smooth flat sheet of 
feet 
they 


about above the erest of 


e fall 


yvinere 


thirty 
How 


a man could hardly 


ever made it stand 


Maintain a 
voting is almost as surprising as their 
pidity in building it at all; but they 

Its strong curvature of some ten 
up-stream partly accounts for this, 
the fact 


makine the adhesion of the dam to the 


it not for that they succeeded 


po ished rock water-tight 

W here beavers inhabit an alder swamp, 
as they frequently do, they may build half 
knoll 


: : : 
1 dozen or more short dams from 


to knoll to make a pond of satisfactory 


Though these KnHOlIs ma\ be riddled 


] 


th holes by the aecay of roots and other 
causes, though fallen trees and snags may 
intersect the lines of the dams at any and 
every angle, they plug the one and build 
around the other till all leakage is stopped 

Nor do they always seem to foresee the 
The 


tofore alluded to is a 


creat dam here 
in point. It 
a branch of Arnold’s Riv 


result of their labor. 
case 
was located on 
er, in Canada, where the stream was about 
feet 


most extensive, the best built, and 


twenty wide and two feet deep, and 


Was the 


erected in deeper water than any other 


beaver dam I have ever seen. This dam 
was seven feet high. rising five 
the pool below It seemed to be built 
principally of alder pole S we 1] lim € d off, 
and placed, roughly speaking side DY side. 
their length coinciding with the direction 
of the current. 
the poles were laid moderately eve 


one another. This made the lower 


feet above 


The down-stream ends of 


BEAVER. 


of the 
proximate 


aqam ap 
\ per 
pendicular, and 


wave it a finish 
ed appe 
almost 

A dam 
would ralse 
Water about 
three feet could 


1 
have 


been put 
Without 


ditticul and 


in here 


would 


pond than 
ally contents 
But this 


colony Was 


Liem. 
ath 
bitious, and paid 
the penalty of 
ambition As 
they raised their 
the water 
overflowed the 


and es 


dam 


banks 
around 
Line 


caped 
the ends of 
dam into the 
stream below. 
They then ex 
tended theirdam 
laterally to meet 
the 


and 


emergency, 
this went 
on till 
reached a 


the dam 

length of near vy or quite a 
It should be stated 
that these extensions seldom exceeded two 


quarter of a mile 
feet, and in many places were hardly six 
inches, in height 

The 


through 


average beaver dam at least 
that the 


from twenty to thirty feet long, raises the 


section of country 1S 


water about two feet, and has the erud 


and slatternly appearance, so to speak, 
Particularly is this the 


their habit, 


indicated above 


case when, as Is one lamily 


erects a number of dams one above the 


other on some narrow stream, each dam 


flowing the water back to the foot of that 


abo ‘ 
How 
Ole plans and 


the 


hese dams are whether 


bosses the job,” allotting 


work and directing DY and 


how it is be done; or whether each 


works under its own direction and im 


pulse, a common instinct 
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é ©) ev co-operate or 
dent | ey begin and 
! 1 ve to b it 
nvestigation ot t S intel 
s hed ( mut wil ai 
ers or} } \ it nicl 
ree t s re durin i 
i nder thie eht of 
It seems as though with 
en St e orp SO SCCULIL 
d them to d te eve eC) 
or n hand 
S the case Lil ll li thil 


eavers ipprisead by e | 
il something S Wrong ip 
itn ent hn investigation 
But e fact that something 
happened makes them susp 
ist degrees and they aetect 
ind retreat before iu step 1s 
sty 1S Cul mSIty 
reological age of the beaver 
nee from its brain of those 
the complexity of which is 
ppose i to measure mental de 


CO) 
has been from 
to 


itsapparent engineering SKI | 


raised 
} 


Vin captivity, would seem 








se are ra 1 nist etive than 
ym) Of reason. er 
e summer the | ers live 1n 
und-to-mouth way Limost the 
i Ol erg the construc 
ur ot elr Gams The bark 
) popla und bireh forms 
il food, though this is varied 
nt by roots and grass Not 
1 SO OTAV ¢ bar In a 
en a hundred or more lit 


i s i 1 iene? 1 OO} in 
ad-pens i freshly peeled 
i ot son beavers nocilul al 
e locality in which my obset 
weeh pl ‘ maliv mace pL 
t most abu int and theretore 
common of their bark foods It 
ne not the outer paper like bark, 
h thev teed lo obtain this 
s »large for them to fell 





The most skilled tool-maker, he who 


d constructs special tools DY 


ich an entire sewilnhg-machine may be 


produced at an expense which would 
irdiv have covered the cost of its sere S 
ortyv vears ago, Cannot devise a tool bet 


er adapted to its purpose than the too 
the beaven The outer surface co 
sists of a thin seale of hard enamel, while 
thie oOadcy of the tooth Is COMposed Of sorte. 
adenine Use. of course. wears the softe) 


more than the hard enam 


el The end of the tooth takes, in conse 
quence, a chisel-like bevel, leaving a thin 
Slightly projecting cutting edge of hard 
ename is Sharp as any carpenter's chis 


The thir 


cives keenness, the soft 


from the Oll-stone 


{ ] 
scaie OL enamel 1 


dentine streneth, and the combination r« 
nb thatanomaly a tool } 


Like 


which sharp 


the tusk of the 











il teeth of the beavei 
are hollow at the base, and the nutritive 
pulp whieh fills this hollow keeps them in 
constant growth A glance at the illus 


tration shows their extraordinary length 


When in the jaw, the upper teeth, curved 


almost into a semicirele, project seven 
eighths of an inch beyond the bone, and 
have three and a half inches imbedded 
vithin the soeket, while the lower teeth 


and a quarter 


Inches 


aw, and tive and a ha 


all measured on the con 





he teeth, 


character of the 


Krom the 
and 


size and structure of t 


from the massive 


bones from which they project, we should 


anticipate results of a rather more sub 


stantial character than those produced by 
the gnawin of the 


common house rat, 


PASC, 


The stump of a 


vhite-bireh tree tifteen inches in diameter 

is measured by me during the Septem 
ber of 1887, which had been felled by bea 
vers late in 1886. The chips they had cut 
during the process still lay upon the 
sround The smallest were about one 


inch square and about one-sixteenth of an 


inch this while many were two and a 
f 1 ’ 

bait imchnes ion an inch wide, and a 
4 1 1 ¢ rm l ‘ 

quarter oO in inch thick, The illustra 

tion iven on page 230 shows one of 

these chips of the natural size l pon 

{ 


The 
bark had been eaten from the upper sur 
the left under- 
neath where not conveniently accessible 
The the 


the ground lay the prostrate trunk 


face and sides, but was 


limbs, to size of a man’s upper 




















arm, had been lopped off, conveyed to 
the water, some thirty feet distant, and 
floated down to their habitation This 


is their practice when a tree is felled so 
is to fall on land, and is too large to cut 
nto billets ech they can remove. But 
if Telled nto the water they usually 
take the iole tree, unless very large. 
| : 
No professional lumberman better un 
derstands the cardinal principle s of con 
veying crude lumber to market, that 


water transportatio one S ¢ ilable 
ra I ns} alion alon 1 aValiabie, 


and that it 


hill 


The billet 


never pays to move logs up 


figured came from the same 


beaver-works It is but a portion 


of 


and is six inches in diameter and twenty 


sawh 


fron: the original log, is white bireh, 


four inches long. In our illustration on 
page 231 we have presented it in an up- 
rigtit at 


g broken off 
the narrow neck, it correctly represents the 


position, in Which, 1 
appearance of the stump of the fifteen-inch 
bireh tree alluded to above, or of any other 
But 
branches and bushes, up to, say, one and 


tree felled by beavers, for that matter. 


a quarter inches in diameter, are usually 
cut the 
cut end is diagonal to the length of the 
branch 


entirely from one side, so that 
Not unfrequently they will cut 
a five or six inch log almost through at 
intervals of a foot or less, so that it looks 
like a number of oblong beads strung on a 
pole, and then abandon the work without 
The 
trappers think they do this to-wear down 


completely detaching any portion. 


their teeth and keep them ata convenient 


length But, however that may be, they 
certainly seem to revel in this kind of 
labor, oftentimes with a very improvi 
dent eye to the future. On a different 


branch of Arnold’s River from that here- 
tofore alluded to a colony of beavers es- 


tablished themselves in 1884. Knough 


white birch grew in their immediate 


neighborhood to last them for ten years. 
They cut every stick of it during the first 
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their residence, so 


season of that me 
thev were forced to move elsew le 


to find food. 


year 


The operations of tame beavers ha 
shown that they move smaller limbs 
seizing them with the teeth, throwing th: 
free shoulder, and thu 
Billets to 


for this they push and roll befo: 


end over their 
dragging them to the water. 
large 
them. In the water they convey them i 
the The 
rely, however, mainly on water transpor 
tation. 


substantially same manner 
To facilitate this they enter upon 


another phase of engineering labor not 


less astonishing than their tree-cutting 
and dam-building. This is eanal-dig 
ging. From one pond to another, across 


narrow necks of land bounded on either 
side by the bend of a river, and from thei: 
ponds to a high land where their food 
timber is obtained, they not unfrequently 
excavate canals, usually three feet or so 
in width, having a water depth of eigh 
inches to two feet, and 
two hundred feet or more in length. 


teen sometimes 
As 
every particle of earth must be carried 
during removal between their fore paws 
of involved 
enormous, and ‘to work like a 


and chin, the amount labor 
must be 
beaver’ must be admitted to be an expres 
sion of force. 


what 


It is not so easy to deter 


mine is and what is not a beaver 


eanal. Straightness in direction and per 
pendicularity of bank are grounds for sus 
picion. But not unless severed roots and 
other marks of beaver-cutting are found 
is this for beaver-cutting, 
once seen, can never be mistaken. 


conclusive ; 
Owing 
to the convex outer surface of their cut 
ting teeth, they leave the surface operated 
on as though it had been scored in many 
directions by two slightly convex gouges 
held side by side, each about a quarter of 
an inch wide. 


A glance at the accom- 
panying illustration, which is a small por- 
tion of the cut surface of the log shown on 
page 231, natural size, will make this plain. 

When ice begins to form at night the 
beaver recognizes that winter is at hand, 
when 


Then, re 
doubling their ex 
ertions, they devote 


beavers cannot work. 


eo themselves to lay- 

rt 7 ing in their winter 

= (if stock of food-wood 

nes j ie This they deposit 


in some deep hole 


near their house. 
r CUT SURFACE OF BIRCH LOG. Some, fond of mar 





BEAVER 


vels, think by some mysterious process 
they water-log the wood so that it sinks 
of itself. But the 
probably much more simple. They float 
down the wood, well limbed off and 
pieces as large as they can manage, to 
Addi 


tions are made by pushing them in from 


real explanation is 


in 
the chosen locality, and leave it. 


below or piling them on top until the 
summit of the pile is high enough above 
the the water to weigh that 
part below to the bottom. As that por 
tion of the pile above the surface, as well 
as what is frozen in by the ice, to 
them, and as the arrangement entailing 


surface of 


is lost 


this loss is an invariable characteristic of 


these wood - piles, it seems reasonable to 


HOUSES. 


conclude that the seemingly waste part 
of their labor is really necessary, and has 
for its object to sink the available portion 
of the pile to the bottom, so that it will 
A family of 


four beavers will put in a store of food 


remain below the ice level 
wood irregularly circular in contour, ten 
to feet 
feet high, with substantially perpendicu 


twelve in diameter, four five 


or 
lar sides, and sufficiently compact to bear 
a man’s weight. 

At 


houses, in 


their 
to 
idleness and 
repose, their only food- 
into their the 
bark, and carry away the waste portion. 


the same time they repair 


which they fondly 


hope 


pass the winter in blissful 


labor to bring 


wood dining-room, eat 
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On some bank or island but five or six 


ove the water they place togeth 


er a number of poles in such a manner 


orm a wigwam Upon these they 


e shorter sticks, largely the relics of 


and 


until 


ists them mud 


mingie wilh 


uSS thev have covered the 


and rt} 


poles to a thickness of two or 


the 


original 


more feet Over whole they pile 


poles, until the general aspect of the 


more 


i house is that of a low dome 


Hhishec 
shaped pile of old brushwood 
One built by a family of four in 1886, 
ind opened by me in September, 1887, was 
nine feet in 
and four feet high. The living 
half feet 
feet wide, and eighteen inches high. 


rregularly circular, eight or 


+ 


cdiameter, 


chamber was four and a long, 


three 
The grass beds of the family were easily 
distinguishable, the father at one end, the 
mother at one side, and the two young op 


the middle was the dining 


led 


but a few 


posite In 


room Two holes into the water, 


the 
floor of the chamber, opening far below 


which was inches below 


the surface, one on one side, the other on 


the opposite side, of the island upon W hich 


the house was built. The exit toward the 


wood- pile was straighter and of easier 


crade 
tate the transportation of their food-wood. 
\ small apex 


consisted merely of interlaced poles and 


than the other, obviously to facili 


space at the of the dome 
sticks without admixture of mud, clearly 
for the purpose of ventilation. Such is 
the winter home of the beaver, and to it 
the 
thaw 


surface 


they contine themselves as long as 


should a 
the 


snow, and 


But 
burrow to 


weather 1S severe. 


come, they will 


through four or five feet of 


work as beavers can work while it 


OnLy 


: d . : 
lasts, laying in Tre sh food-wood. 


Some account of how beavers are 


trapped may not be amiss in this connee 


Lion lo deseribe those ruthless methods 


‘in some fur-producing countries, 


h as first imprisoning the luckiess ani 


mals within their lodges or burrows, and 


ndigging them out,is not my purpose 


Nor is it worth while to more than touch 


on the methods of the unskilful, sueh as 


a trap on the up-stream side ol 
which the bea 


ll-marked path by 


cross their dam, or such as exelud 
ill entrance to thell lodges excet pt be 


and 


p iSSAaVeWAVS SO formed, 


tween rows of stakes, placing traps 
But the 


where man pits 


in the 


higher tne art, 


phases ol 


his cunning fairly against that of the bea- 


ver—and to the vietor in the contest 


the spoils cruel though they be, are 
least of interest. 

There are many who trap, but th 
number of trappers, proficient trappers 
few. Itisa life of unremitting toil, har 
ship, and bitter disappointment, the kick 
in which outnumber the halfpence fiv 


Were the 


inducement, few 


to one 
the 


give so inuch for so inadequate a return 


money to be earned 


sole indeed would 
But there is a fascination about the pu 
suit, the same fascination that binds the 
vambler to the gaming-table, and this, in 
the one case as in the other, overrides ey 
ery prudential consideration. 

fall 
while roving through the woods and pad 
Within his 
trapping range, the trapper has located 


During the summer and early 


dling over the watercourses 


every family of beaver it contains. Un 
til well into November he leaves them in 
undisturbed peace, for not till then will 
their fur be ‘‘prime.” He then 
opens the campaign. He first studies the 
field of their operations with the keenest 
The teeth 
leave exactly the same marks: 


strictly 


scrutiny. of no two beavers 
cut 


narrower, while others 


some 
wider, some cut 
may be slightly nicked on some part of 
the cutting edge. Reasoning from these 
and other seemingly unimportant effects 
back to their causes, the real trapper soon 
informs himself just how many beavers 
make up the family, and their respective 
sizes. Not until this investigation is com 
plete does he think of putting in a trap. 
To take all the old ones, yet let the under 
grown go free until another year, is his 
object, and his success will depend alto 
gether upon the correctness of the conclu 
sions he has drawn from the facts he has 
observed. The father of the family is to 
He is the brains of 
the colony. him, and the rest 
fall Fail to 
get him first, and the whole family van 


be the first victim. 
Remove 
a comparatively easy prey. 
ish under his leadership. As he is larger 
and stronger, so he is more enterprising, 
and his range is apt to be farther afield 
than that of any other of the familv. 
Having discovered where the beaver he 
is after is in the habit of working at the 
time—and it may be half a mile from the 
house and dam—he turns his attention to 
it. Now beavers, like other timid animals, 
when leaving a place of safety, which is 
to them the water, for a place of peril, 


which is to them the land, always prefer 
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> GROUND-PLAN OF BEAVER TRAP 
a tried path They may return to the wa 


ter bv several different wavs. 
but to 
they continue to 
: that first led 


juenitly 


as conven 


lence may dictate work on 


the path 


them 
follow 

that 
becomes well worn and 


land 
them into locality 
rh Ss conse 

Having learned 
that 
orked there the night 
all 
next deter 
take it, and 
He is influenced in 


readily disting iishable 


, from his examination the beaver he 
es to take 


before 


nas W 


and will probably return, at 


events in a night or two, he 
leg he will 


mines by which 


on which side 


his 


decision by several considerations. If 
taken by the hind leg, the beaver seldom 
But, until death from exhaus 


or the club of the trapper overtakes 


escapes 
tion 
it, it will spend the most of its time on the 
bank, a roving carnivorous 
Should 
On 


the other hand, if the trap is set for the 


prey to any 


animal which may scent it out. 
| this happen,the fur is of course lost. 


foreleg, umless the beaver is promptly 
dro wrench and twist upon 
the the first broken, 
and then the leg is actually pulled out by 


the 


vill 


until 


vned, it 
trap bone is 
and 
small muscles, sometimes six inches long, 


leaving strings of sinew 


roots, 
projecting above the jaws of the trap. 

If the 
ilo deep 
the 
F tion 18 a stee 


bank breaks off quite suddenly 

vater, the trapper sets his trap 
for forefoot His engine of destrue 
l-trap operated by two pow 
erful springs, the jaws of which are about 
seven inches long They are a most effi 
feet of 


iron ring, 1s at 


cient device Some three stout 


chain, terminating in an 
tached to the trap 
The trapper first provides himself with 
dry pole about eight feet long, prefer 
iblv of spruce, called a ‘tally pole.” It 


must be 


of drv wood, or the beaver will 


cut it if it can, and carry off the trap. 
: He splits the end of this, inserts it through 
the trap ring, and drives in a wedge or 
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two, so that the ring is a fixture on the 
pole. He next binds his trap to a fla 
about the teakettle 
opens the jaws, and arranges the ** trenc!] 
tne 


stone 


size of a 


er,’ as called, 


which springs the trap. 


pan 1s pressure o 

He next execavates a depression below 
the water to receive the stone and trap, of 
such depth that the trap, when the jaws 
are open, will lie about four inches below 
the surface. The jaws of the trap are s 
placed that their length coincides wit] 
the direction of the beaver path, for if s¢ 
transversely they may merely throw th: 
animal upward when the trap springs, anc 


fail to secure any hold beyond a savag« 
but temporary pinch. The de pth of wa 
ter over the trap determines whether the 
animal is to be taken by the fore or hind 
leg. Whether the right or left of these 
is to be the sufferer depends upon which 
side of the beaver path the trap is located 
It should be so placed that one or the 
other side of the path is in line with the 
middle of the trap; or, in other words, so 
that one half of the trap lies within and 
the other half lies without the prolonga 
tion of the path under the water. The 
trapper then up two old water 
logged sticks from the bed of the pond or 
stream, and thrusts them into the bottom 
between the trap and the bank so that they 
will stand upright. One stick stands on 
a line with the middle of the trap, the 
other on a line with the farther side of 
the beaver path. The direct route to the 
beginning of the beaver path lies between 
these upright sticks. 


fishes 


Trap and sticks being in place, the 
tally-pole is moved in parallel with the 
bank and lightly anchored below the sur 
face of the water; the trap is then ready 
for business. 

Now, like inanimate matter, man and 
other animals move in the line of least 
resistance, unless some special object in 
duces them at the moment to vary from 
that This is the cardinal prin 
ciple of trapping, and the little upright 
sticks are its application. 


course. 


The beaver ap 
proaches its familiar Janding-place, swim 
ming, its forefeet doubled back against 
Kither it must pass between 
the two little sticks, or make a detour and 
squirm around them to reach its custom- 
ary exit 


its breast. 


from the water. 


But the sticks 
are old water-logged stuff such as it en- 
counters nightly projecting above the bot- 
tom in every ten feet of its watery domain. 































t talliyv-p is made fast by 








and ponds become frozen 














BY 


Y 


i\ said Miss Bruce. 








neetful 
spectiully 












elbows out. 


boots 
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t t t t 
a S ! egs, that o1 
1 ( i ath direct 
iws e trap ma ( s 
[nist tiv Uive beaver darts 

I re! ieep wate earrving 
and ta ole with it here 
sin ind drowns it, while the 
the ta poi hoating ipward 
spot re rest itS mortal re 


To take a beaver by the hind Ie 


ral nel Ss Substantia 
cept that the trap is placed fourteen inches 
below thie surface, and al 


inches trom vhere t t vater 


deep aiso th stone is omitted, and 


; nectiol such as a thong 
stake so driven that its top 
the surface of the water These methods 


of trapping of course end when the streams 


rhe trapper then proceeds 
‘ 1 | 
He euts in the neighboring 


nicest stick of food wood he Ci 


length to considerably exceed 
of the pool in which the beavers 
stored their winter's wood, and 
in diameter as he can conveniently shoul 
der and earry Hle then proceeds to that 
pool, cuts a hole through the ice near 
food pile, and thrusts the fresh stick he has 
brought through the hole in such : 

ner that it stands upright, one end some 


what imbedded in the bottom, the other 


SENIMORE 


7 S extraordinary navigation, certain 


Oh, mem; if you please, 


ian the nother answered Meadows, re 


Meadows was Miss Bruce’s maid; one 
could have told tha she was Eng 
if one had not heard her speal 
fresh rosy complexi n, her 
put plainly and primly back 
forehead, her stiff-backed fig 


and her large 


[I don’t mind being ‘umped up hon 
the bank, miss, if you please,” 


in her sweet voice, dropping her h’s (and 





end projecting above the ice He t] 
sets his trap and lowers it throug] 
water by the tally-pole, until it rest 
the bottom about eighteen inches f) 
the fresh stick He then covers the 
with sticks and fir boughs so as to 
clude wind and snow, in order that 
ice, Which at once begins to Torm o1 
exposed water, may freeze perfectly 
For upon it he relies not only to 


ly hold tne fresh stick and Lilie tally 

in place, but also to serve as a w 
through which he can at any time ins 
the condition of his trap. When the 

is well frozen over, as it soon is, he bar 
snow over the fir boughs, so that it n 

be as dark there as elsewhere Now be 
ver wood IS not improved DY ace and 

ter soaking. They sper dily notice the 
much better flavored contribution of th 
trapper, and endeavor to cut it off as hig 
above the bottom as they can reach | 
so doing they rise upon their hind leg 
and work around the stick in a eirel 
Before the job is complete they are sur 
to step upon the trap, which closes o 
the intruding member at once As t 
trap holds the beaver, the chain hold 
the trap, the tally pole holds the ehain 
and the ice holds the tally pole, the bea 
ver is speedily drowned. The trappe 
on his next round, removes the snow and 
fir boughs, looks through the clear ic 
sees What has taken place, recuts the hole 
and draws out the dead beaver, and reset 
his trap In the same way for another. 
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adding them too) in unexpected places 
‘It’s those great waves we ‘ad last week 
mem, if you please, that seemed so hon 
ful.” i 

‘Tam sorry you will have to encounte: 
them again so soon,’’ Miss Bruce answer 
ed, kindly. 

For Meadows was to return to England 
immediately rn! she was accompanying the 
American lady for the journey only 
Miss Bruce was not rich; in her own land 
she did not intend to vive herself the lux 
ury of a lady’s-maid—an indulgence more 
unusual in the great Republic (at least the 
northern half of it) than fine clothes, finer 
houses, or the finest diamonds. 

The little steam-boat which carried these 
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¢ {l/tamaha 


Inland Rout 


radi 
maine 31 


kept eon 
ramping captain declined 
a place 


upon whose terri 
Inland Route reli 


There were ne 


xt land 


announced linper 


inly. inless one Sonally, prono 


ip. 

narrow, and asi 

apparent aimlessness h 
er in the sait-marsh, 1t n 
ad 


t then such a short turn 


tsell ‘ Lie steamer, smali 
ia on IL DV running ! re channe ard and 
n allowing her bows to be seemed I wed the 
ignominiously by the crey l ocean, \ \ t Loss her 

! ( ind more 


t: while thus ashore, one 


f water, her passengers violence, 


side on yooden stools. had the sensa thing 


hieh the English oir had pictured g 
‘tthe Altamaha had not run her- ahead \fter 


dent progress a@ 1OV 


pres¢ 


aground p irposely, but by ace 


crew did not descend to the row-boat 


ip on deck armed 


sell through the 
is time, but coming star disappeared, 
th long poles, whose ends they inserted a spectral tow 
the near bank with an air of being ac which stood alone 
stomed to it, they shoved the little curving tongue of 
to deep water with a series of pushes caution, d 


ich Kept time to their chorus ol 


Miss Bruee, : ; t nh, in the 


lAnaLNE 


cies of ma 
‘t see how we are to get on here’ coekle-shi iin paused for 


ill at night,’ said Miss Bruce. moment ne 
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H ,—PER’S 
off R I vise of the ssing steam p 
tT 1 ed M b> from calling to 
! ! ivil Ci hed and laughed | 
h the ‘ o |} f so fun? 
re ‘ f i 
Ss ! t< i tie \/famaha now | 
4 " { s fis YF cease 
; ( ives la 
er hut ra’ es 
‘ ) " r ‘ to i t ) 
~ T ‘ we ~ re shit 
! () 1 ve \ ( isked her ques 
1 ‘ i i 1ears a 
Viea l I ‘ ) She wa Sry ! n ¢ 
( oat re s ike some ng, non é 
f ou meat ( Ss didn’t expect anyt 
¢ {or ) j nad irt fie f ( 
i 1 I iS I 
‘ ( oul ( be Ss t the sea I s ! 
. t 16 ill yverea e 
r oO { other side, not f 
i iS Y« il oO hn enoug i come 
tr) rh< read l atter a st« , 
‘ , sleey | » ane mp now eme ed I 
i s ( eadcing i I Li¢ One 
( ( We'l il is attached toa ago}! 
" ito off id ( S id the other to a 
ric hye nda eal 
: 3 1 he \\ ou oe ny ist S ( ‘ 
rn { ‘ Abram ( ti ird he wagon 1) 
! t did you Vv I a ui better come l 
elds e® CA c Meadows! Meadows! ‘ i M 
\ is ( ppose Br ¢ Never mind the ore 
’ i hat re iwat\ ( ( SATE You are to come 1 us 
She's ¢ { frichtened t yn 
, haven't as many clothes Yes, mem responded the Eng 
é ( iowledvge VOLce | ear had ceased runnit I 
I shi till stood ¢ ird over the trm 
‘ ced mee ! Ands | bring the dressing-bags w 
, dicate me, me she added 
mya vith abnor * s bringing them whet ror no 
“ endeavoring to take S her mistress ‘‘T knew she wo 
ss » a small hand-bag rire Kes LO pretend that one contains 
Vas cal n Ac un and C a-Tl ited dressing case and the ot} 
land the t repulsed him a }\ el casket she is accustomed to suc 
negroes, old men seantily ap- things, and considers them the prope 
al rons ed. and lifted one pendages of a lady Her voiee Still hae 
s which she is cuarding to herself a foreed sound. But Ciee 
‘ t tru " and now Unele noticed nothing 
Thiines ind o1 e over s de, The LWo ladies climbed into the warvon 
OSSeS ‘ ‘ irger bagw and placed themselves on the bac seat 
had in her left hand Shi Meadows, still hugging the supposed tr ‘ 
I rom him severa times des sures, mounted gingerly to her place 
und ti is he still persisted, side Uncle Abram, disarmed a little by his 
{ is missile over the side of low DOWS; and then, after some persua 
ind began to shriek and run sion, the mule was induced to start, the 


— 


——— 











ied nei 


—— 
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t with the luggage following behind 
»and Pomp beside it The road was 
vy eovered with sand; both mules 
do no more th n walk At ist 
pa Lhe bari r of @ StiV Sal 
( e to rine rround ) es 
1 tO ap} il und then 1O tr S 
rees all slanted westward 
[he wind,” Cicely explained 
irive ] sted li in ho i 
do 1 one of t sa h - d 
( Oo t VV 8) \ Bb 
> M Bi ce to t ru é 
Phe on is passing be een ) 
1 ¢ e posts Lhere vas n o 
i n vente bordered trees 
0 s met overhead, shutting out 
I pd t Su) il is Vel ( 
| Abram new thie i\ iid oO 
I Lift no co d icl i s ron 
e remaining sj} ind up to 
‘ large low house, in a@ sie i 
illop Hi-vil’ said Uncle Abra 
" ( n. el ©) ite i¢ lded 
¢ the reins Lippity-clip 
[he visitor's eyes perceived lights, an 
door, and two h@ures waitin | n 
von stopped, and Meadows dis 
ted from her perch. But Cieelvy. be 
) wing her, pul her lace « se to 
nad whispered Ld bette) ( you 
O that you on’t call me that again 
fore the others: Im not Mrs. Bruce 


meer; my name is Morrison Imai 


Ferdinand Morrison six months ago 
is sl ‘ very ne declaration she 


ssed Eve’s hand, and j imping lightly 


he eround, ealled out, ‘‘ Brine the 
Ss. Sonne of you " 
There was a sudden dispersion of the 


up of negroes near the porehy; a horse- 
k with a flight of ste ps attached was 
‘ought, and placed in position for the 
sitor’s descent It appeared that she 
eeded this assistanee, for she had re 


1ained motionless i 


1 the wagon, Making 
oO € tort Lo follow Cicely "s¢ xample Now 


ie descended, jealously aided by Meadows, 


vho h id ret uned but one ele ar 1dea amid 


ll these bewilderments of night drives 


ith half-dressed blacks and mad mules 
i\rough a desert of sand, and that was to 
: : : s 


» all In her power for the unfortunate 


ay whom for the moment she was serv- 


ng: for what must her inner sufferings 


e, to come from Hay ling H ill to this! 
‘* Here is Eve,” Cre ely said, leading the 


isitor up the ste ps. 


The white-haired man and the tall wo- 
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man who had been waiting within came 
1 ira 
Grandpa,” said Cicely, by w of in 
troduction And Aunt Sa ! 
My father, Judge A | 
et Vv. Corres ! H Stit il 
her arms round Eve nd kissed her 
You are very welcome iv dear But 
your ‘) eC» 1) It ‘ A Tit 
Giate 
| iltl not co I t . \ 
Bu Sii¢ vou i , ‘ 4 l at e 
as v olffered e1 S rm 
phe aid not ace tit It ‘ WnYe 
Shit Ss a \) er ho Cane oO t uid: 
Cicely s announcement had s ad her 
‘lL am perfectly well she went on, ln a 
clear cold voice ‘It ha en a long 
vovage, and that, you kn t s e; 
Dut ho I i it 1S ovel I sha mm be 
Iti self ag 1) \n Al Lirit Lo « ‘ iy 


*You are very kind lt be im 
Poss le.’ Miss Bruce res po dd ( ) iefly. 


W hile speaking these words ey had 


passed down the hall and entered a irce 
room on the right \ negro un on 
er knees was hastily lighting a fire on 
the broad hearth with fat rhitlwood and 
In another moment tiere vas a slrong 
aromatie odor, and the orl int blaze, 
leap ng up made a gvreat chee Coie ly 
had disappeared J ioe Aber ombie, 
diseom fited \ Lhne visitors han r. ro led 


forward an arm-chair va ely md then 


stood rubbing his hands by 
his daughter b« van to untie Miss Bruce's 
bonnet strings. 

Thanks; I will not take it off now 
Later, when I go to my room And the 


visitor moved away from the friendly fin 


grers Miss Sabrina was ery near- sight 
ed. She drew her eye-giasses furtively 
from he r pocket, and turning her back 
for an instant, put them o1 he wished 
to have a clearer view of John Bruce's 


sis er. She saw before hi ra oman of 
thirty (as she judged her to be; in reality 
Eve was twenty eight); tall, broad-shoul- 


dered, slender, with golden hairanda very 











she had 


nothing more Six monti 

me come here you let me 
Knowing it 

ht vou knew it,” said Miss 

stress ] did not like the 


marriage myself. Miss Bruce: ] 


aSSUI 


lL did not | was verv fond of John 


it seemed too sudden If she had 
Son 


ig of ly waited the 


year and two vears 
ident that 


would have seemed to me so much m¢ 





that 


ind re Ww 
who could set 
awav from her,” S Ave Fe will which 
tne { r, isn i¢ roiie 
verv well have palmed off some As for 


er Daby on Vou, for Jack himself was over them 


e then, I know you needn't be “You'll have t 


iid. I shall defer to her, vield to her, out her mou 
el to her!” She bent her he and colonel’s wife 
ssed the baby’s curls I P t : t rorm, was 
iS sO l . that ink » post 
shrank away then, Eve 
Cicely had ealled, ‘‘Supper is reat * As soon as she was al he took a por 
She remained where she was at the end of t on of the small prope t ech came to 
long room, holding the door open her from her mother make a comfort 


ry hand able home for Jack 
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‘ ymaib . iddaughter of J 
le Abercrombie of Abercrombie’s 1: 


A I e scarce Cad est hhadiie 
e ¢ Oppe il marry 
He ( t Wat ( CeLy \bercron 
| ‘ ) (cetover ¢ { il ear, 1565 
a LHe rot ong letters to Ss 
' 1 his sied el oO come out and o 
An He had leas ome of the aba 
a ( ( t hh } ! ‘ reat t + ¢ 
é ! to 1 clone hn ¢ l ho i hie S 
) sis ea e should make his fortune K 
) ( ) l r oO ¢ oe ma re rote hel l 
‘ ‘a "> 1 T a) ‘ betrtore ‘ ‘ iid sueceed } 
! {) isio SI one sina Shee nout too n ( 
{ . ( i er best ness r Jac is still Jae ( 
. er a.ol oved | I He had hever ¢ I ( 
: La ! ad the ¢ Ss ( Css and ea 0 
) eks \ugust and fection; | had aecepted her cd 
eould ‘ ad many i} enyoved 1 it. he had te ed 
i a 1n} I nkiIng ch mut it at ! 
: f i ! e 1 il that all siste} ere e that 
il | ‘ eautiful 4 ‘ her, therefore, to Join them, he did 
| there. than the most pic ie least suspect that the chief « 
: { ( { a i l iid =rose¢ iy n that very \ ord then oO 
; Oo) ! Crow man he was so proud To join them 
( ‘ SOmme ie else prererrea Where Sie 
i ~a t a ont eignt een rs to take Humbdiy a second plac 
I hie eC) vl o rly S64 And who could tell. too, whether this gir 
} h dl « d against his cou is worthy of m Perhaps part o 
e ¢ i ‘ - ( thie \ ot sutfering would be to see Jack befor 
Q ‘ ‘ 1 short « mo had belittled The sister, wretchedly uw 
ed 1 lL em stand p illowed it to be supposed, with¢ 
i | Ia oo Ome ayving Sso—l1t was Jack who suggest { 
| | " d fe or | that she would come later: after she 
‘ t | " Ost place here, of had disposed of the lease of their house 
‘ ( Y care Go | mu ind sold their furniture to advantage In 
\ SA d for New York time the furniture Vas sold, but not to 
| $ ) the | on army iWvantage The money Which she had 
t said s father’s regi taken from her small capital to make a 
‘ he few who were comfortable home for her brother was 
Virt ally Lost 
} | | now began to lead that Presently it was only a third place that 
ie telegraphic despateh could be offered to her, for during the 
( ¢ the davs for letters which next winter Jack wrote joyfully to an 
{ ( t of American women during nounce the birth of a son. He had not 
t é © tin of war She remained made his fortune yet; but he was sure to 
Luse it is understood be- do so next veai The next vear he died 
( { ( to return. But Then Eve wrote, for the first time, to 
‘ err bre ~¢ il ed in mic Cice \ 
so as to have all the more In reply she received a long letter 
d i when | should from Cicely’s aunt, Sabrina Abercrombie 
ving with real grief the partic ilars o 
aid not come aac When Tene Ss ist lit ~ He had died of the 
d its end. he wrote that he horrible vellow-fever Eve was ill when 
» be married She is a the letter reached her; her illness lasted 
S ! vas eve particu ras many months, and kind-hearted Mrs 
7 to nam nd position: ¢ cely Aber Ashley took her, almost by force, to her 
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» only par tl 


ilf being closed 
oden shutters only She barred t] 
as sne could (some P ‘6 Der 
ie and then tried Miss S 


N preel 
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+} — 
» thre it 
‘ \\ t 
/ sti S 
\ " 
Mi 
i ‘ oO 
( ‘ lé ) is 
‘ () doi TO 
it it i » i 
) ) ut leh in bath 
is alone adhe 
hie rT Pd ¢ en before he 
’ | ~ era | Mes 
s ¢ ‘ 1 Suppat el Ve 
ed OSD ADIN ey i 
©! \ Ss. ¢ | Scu S 
er! ve tea, if it is equal 
Said Mi 1do S ii Le “a mo 
] in er e CC tT ee n 
t 
su Ll) ¢ tr nar) 
\ r adisti lished peo 
i to ive Ker n 
y om Tie lively al 
ia Ist repiel shed | 
id st ff in all my borned 
one vie Pin ouldn't 
el ( | nt neboer 
et wie from the re how 
ear 7 e ha C‘ice 
d by Eve Bruce 
es on the island will be 
Oo itner to-morrow, 
r Meadows had gone to 
e\ be ore iliv Ss! rred ip 
es still afraid aid you 
is fara iv from pool old 
is she could going down 
a i is \ by too 
ie ol some of the ttle 
es al 
I m she gwoes to-mor 
ou pl iSt if I were vou [ 


( a 
hiil 
ho ¢ 
t t 

e¢ 


ma retires hig sieep | 
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eep het They will bring 
On r presel \ er! S 
r sie ) e floor 
aa say not But ILS ) 
i r one 
e) » One Or thie \ 
! Mt cel Lhe fl itlering ¢ 
ned the upper half of the s 
ed ou Hlo Lhe wil 
‘ Live lid ist shake 
t nes right into vour roo 
Yes; Lean see rol ere S 
s ( t na oO t COMpantk 
Vs a ( mehHe Was spea 
mal she had spokeh conye 
i ! ith the long’ su ¢ 
etfort \ ed her: she was 1 
st ic~cUuSto ned to econ i Oo 


\l iVS AWAKE yes Ar youa 


i Cicely, returning to the 


must look very tired, then 


ortunately you do not.” replied | 


Kor there was somethi: m Si 


iv tres about ¢ icely though Shi 


‘Olor, She always looked fair and 


ly rested, as though she had just 


Uppose 


have never been tired, really tired nh 
your le Eve went on. 

N ho i don’t know that I have 
felt tired exactly, Cice ly answered, ¢ 
) ng slightly the word “tired 

You Have always had so ma \ 
vants to do everything for you,” Eve 
ponded, explaining herself a littl 

We haven't many now: we've o1 
four, and they all work in the fields wh« 
ever they can-——all exes pt yisey 
stays h Jae ; 

\ ull the hame Eve felt that s 
must overcome her dread of it, that s!] 
must earn to use it herself * Jac 
very ke his father,” she said, loudly 
decid dly 


Yes,” answered Cicely. Then, aft 


ause, ‘' Your brother was much ok 


Oh. Jacek was young ‘ie 


I don't mean that he was really ol 


he hadn't gray hair But he was thirt 
one when we were married, and I was n 
seventeen 


I suppose no one forced you to mar 


m said the sister, the flash returni! 





turned 


pushed bac 


and lauched 
is 


wd sol 











yr 4 ( he ey 
i 
\) Mi Su ! = l every ne seen ( ! 
} } vent Ste i¢ ( 
| ‘ ! \ ‘ care al ! 
( ‘ Pr « ( ( I I sed ‘= ro 
» | bed, glad to eré 
S nd leavin the letters o7 
( ‘ ! I rec ‘ then du Shi¢ 
followe mt lem unde nllow again 
Ul Abram 
1\ 
: p . i 
; on On ( 1s Day, Eve was ou 
" | ( little .J d Dils« Dilsey is 
( n | ) cro WO) of sixt sma ind thin 
' ~ exp ced Ttace ( nere 
i . reve I ( rh iie a she coule ) 
( } ( ive ¢ ‘ l rh § l turban I it thie re 
} r her 1 Vv. she her a poor and old, t 1 
j dress re ! ind shoes Little Jac 
e t e Se van ade ca ih SO} ‘ 
( 1 V ef ul I ODS O tlie 
‘ er ¢ Miss Sa- had en twined witl ‘ rv the 
| r ( ) S mm Of so that the el as ros Lee 
( Lnro ( > be ens ed Lbowe?l tT green 
| ia | har cn ~— oe Wi 0 ne rig i e 
‘ row el ant Eve l ess it is too far for you 
t She her ea ~ the Lore 
( ( beside { No. ‘n em easv nuftt 
( ( that four broken t of glittering evergre 
‘ t ( l rin what ( bu bre ~. We st) ig) t tow 
Me pas- 1 ( unroofed tunne 
e di nined lette n nev- twe it brought them to 1 
I They did not plead shore The beach, broad, firm, and s 
oO 1 ( I tneyvy comp ed DY ver Whi stretched toward the ho 
( persiste iIncong rable and the south, dotted here and ther 
s peal any a it ood a4 bre e trom the wate boul 
t} even t ince ed their cheeks coolly, the ocean W 
\ \ ] her brot r Jae calm, little foam-crested wavelets comil 
; prostrated himself at the gurgling up to curl over and flatten then 
nditterer little creature selves out on the wet sand Do you st 
that col n dark girl who already it, Ja said Eve, kneeling down by t 
hore thie um She was angry with wagon It’s the sea, the great big sea 
hin Phi the ang faded away into But Jack preferred to blow his littl 
{ ’ . p () Jack. dear old Jack. whisti ind that done. he proceeded t 
to have loved her so, she caring nothing examine it carefully, putting his little fat 
vou And La to burn your poor forefinger into all the holes Eve sat 
ie rs tha ou t tso much about down on the sand beside him if he 
ry tters Sinking dow1 scorned the sea, for the moment she dic 
nee \ her eh ipon I's des « ne ove ter sorter sa, D 
the is oO they id been something sey, dey aint no hurry ‘bout comin 
} - ( ‘ for vou Shit back Said a VOUCcE¢ En I ow a mis 
¢ might be tired, so 1 fotched a cheer lt 
i ! Vy a d i outside sutny pieasan here to res awhile 
() ters ; open nd sh SUL NV 1s It vas old Temp rane Ln 
( Juy ! t: she sat there cook 


seth 





de graves, miss: 
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’ uid = plac And I keep an envelope, w 
‘ us p : | ron to . 
I irm ? e cal na it Tor 
ed SO ( ! unged fu ra ( 
( ind pu bs ( I par ‘ 
origi I e tre vater and 
) é ( { I re ¢ oO 
md ter a el en iSKIN¢ I cl t 
U! ns vie root Vv Sy 
L t { uid 
sine con Wed oO 
t he M er 
( La | ( tl Was a hock to you l 
! ( ches ur h ) ad ma i Union office 
d, her soft brown Eve said, as they took the shorter p 
i ea Lo ira t 
V e-« I « not dey it And to 1 
I ier a ) But e liked Jol f¢ 
Si ery mu And Cicely felt 
But Jol sister did not ¢ to he 
eet tone And = y Ci ( An t on 
ordas ! "e Wil ] ind ne expected tl ike his 
used r pool tun in cotton 
S t such a ‘No: these re rice | ls, thouch tl 
ei them that are ort ess mi that the dikes a 
! o rea I { a 
eis evel Vie} dl t Slaves Lor 
icquiescent, so.“ Yes. But we never had many slavi 
. e, as Was this we were ( r rich Now we are v 
nan poor, my de [ don't ow that any o 
Miss Sabrina put has mention it to vou 
poc K¢é and came And ou keep on all these n 
Said. toue oO ] necroe OS¢ yho wou 1 be na 
My grandfathe to get emplo ent anvwhere eis 
brother Marma Oh, we s ud never turn away oO 
Cice Ss mother old servants replied Miss Sabrina, wit 
nd we have some confidence 
er Norther That eve ng, atthe Judge’s suggestion 
Cicely too er @uitar ‘What do you 
othe as from want me to sing, grandpa? 
alances it.’ sweet Afton 
¢ 1 oO rick. So ( ¢ me it Then the Judge hin 
a neavy marble self sane to Cicely s accompaniment 
ins¢ ed at reat The ! ! it this life He ] 
yrie inguace made modest bowl of p neh it w 
ral n t of Christmas night. and every one should be 
es, Lie S merry po he sal in s rich old voiee 
on who L\ ( 
I 1 s from t i 
5 4 Sy t 
] of k 
is, MV cgreat-un 4 t ca show me so hap} 
I bun riie i 
M t T’ 
tour ing each 
them. ‘My HH is contented with it, this life full 
eter t is here,” of kindness and bliss, on his lonely sea 
a spot with her sland, with ts broken dikes and desolated 
us to me a good fields, in his vast half-ruined old house, 
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ts ooden walls vibra 0 th Cice th it wo it ( ) 
than « pane of glass gone, more tl she did n vis 
t the miust K ¢ At \ I s ) ! 
ule el ied o SSO is ) Phia ne 
( nas f d ey N es d } ! 
ere Was Oljf per ae no l was W « eare ni ‘ 
Vv. and thal s Master ( » Sa vid Mis*> , ’ ‘ 
( ap Of his Northern aut auc ne Its the word, the t ! 
cro O wd ae mnaing rec ion WI \ in in or ir¢ It very 
mportant presence from ea 7 natural to us to s ) I suppose 
\ he aespe Cc po er ot Ils ¢ In pretet lit roes If \ li | ul 
y 1 Ss this littie ¢ ld who held to LO ¢ Ul l oO herealt N Pon yi 
! ! S ‘ it s nae ussorted negroes » pronou r 1 o-) 
» Miss Sab nan ancient ie I dont know ethel ive told you 
( ‘ Owe mn her ur, tl she wel on ow mu a 
fudge 1 \ ess-coat and rutied s dreams 
l l l who rht pb Well ie may Vas e 1 it o 
iken probab so Eve tl oht. fi Jack Bruce's siste) W itl 
second trousseau), and |] hers 1 a short laugh, was You l better li 
ivy ack crape she a he Naa her to be caret il abou e ¢ lip Lioh O 
le no concessions to Ch mas; her her supper, ther 
Lil ut Lire iS nliightened b ny On murmured Mi ‘a na 
2) even by Lite SLIGHTLY sh CKRECU LOOK P ha 1c 
\I igregors Gathering Sa d Lie over let ps, as 1 O Make? ( < mnt hl 
cation sl more private Ss spered 
y sang t A fte shine the fro. behind it I can a ’ un t 
she be ii Lhe aniehl 1 second t lit trom her earliest ehildah 1 hel Vil 
ne the ords your presence ier digest | bec 
Sil irlv and elegantly ¢« Phe 
; res ning her usual tone, shit Lon | 
3 ss meant that she dislikes the Le ( 
dreams—a habit so con ( t brea ist 
sang For we're no indless’ at you Khow I thought | ( a | men 
ve've cot miles and miles of land tion it 
1 more t in we know Viat to ao Eve rave anothe abi ipt i Do 
vere choked witl you fear I am going to tell her mine 
The J idgve laughed, patting er little She would not find them all of sugat 
rk head as she sat on a stool beside him I did not mean vours espe QC] 
Let us go out to the iarters erand has such curious Wa ( ! e! 
they | be dancing by nov And teeth when peopl becit such prett 
ick must go too tle white teeth as they are, too, dear child! 
The Judge lifted his great rrandson to And she doesn't like reading aloud eithe 
snouk r Eve had already noticed “That 1 ist be a dem | n to vou, 
Cicely never took the child from her said Eve. her tone more kin 
1 her own hands; she let some one ‘Tt is I have always been extremel 
e ao ll W en the door was opened fond oO it Are vou familia M 
stant sounds of the thrumming of ban ton His ‘Comus’ ?’ 
es could be heard mec ng a possible in **Sabrina fair, liste her thou art 
mon Eve SI vce, Cies \ remarked, In sitting qu ted Eve 
( npersonal way: ~ \re you coming Yes 
They won't enjoy it; they are afraid o 
19 Q . fa f 
I don’t see why they s vuuld be said T ap ‘ a 
Eve hen she and Miss Sabrina were left 
LONE said the Southe ad ni! mu urou 
“You are a strange) ! deat it is voice ‘*You don’t know what a pleasure 
only that. And they are all so fond of it has always been to m¢ that 1 am named 
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it cried at the c 
At the 


+} 


side 
shone on 
n sight w 
sound 


of wi 


conscious of a curren 
through the room; she turned 
caused it There had been no 
an open do vr, or any oLtner so ind. 
is approat hing, comune a 
space rapidly with a wavil 
is cove red with somethil 
olLitte red and shone: il 
: ie It came nearer and 
thout a sound. Then a mass 0 
as thrown back, revealing 
n an old-fashioned 
lace interwoven WIth silvé 
decked with little silvery 
was a silver belt high up un 
e hall and turned her ; ns, and a wreath of the silvery 
faintly light stars shone in her hair. She stood a m« 


thnem 
moon ht which ment: then snatching up the gauze whi 


] ” ] 1) 
her Teet, she held one end 


sed or broken had fallen at 
rit. and let the other blow out on the 


rly at its full, of i 
1 high wind was eca- strong cold wind which now filled the 
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| ers I ans «In 1779 \ 1 
‘ ig Vagvon-road through Lhe lderne 
ire to f no roa iS nade Tor many vea 
r thie ‘ a na ii¢ d ho ¢ cie Oo 
kK ( } ssed ¢ er It bt rout s ob 
most tion of the Kentucky Legislature in 17 
» to Ohio ope , tter then than the p 
ast rit t ( { I t i\¢ a Ol P » 1 \ 
e. The ( nu 1888 
( n Te r | ition made vreat eap 
it ! l t ( a a mites to ‘ 
he Tet den of central Kentucks 
e} er it has |e é xp Lb unique chapte nou 
ix esset tat developme | er no ¢ f ! 
\ na. to r n oO t itse » ¢ Vv to « ization 
ylue-grass 1 nm, or it Was excepts 
( Ye nh ¢ rtunat i s occeup ts The 
e } ee) I Limo ( Lely Lsociety distingeu 
( t o O} on ! ume ‘ or its political infl 
\ ( prosp ond precedent in Tari 
(4 il ie Boone Ve re Iit iC ein t ae, ae ¢ 
res or 4 niber na y” large mal iclures, especially 1 
1775 he oO T rticles as could be 
rt in 1774 i ported b er, and sending am 
i Op it nm « 1 oO nh the \ lerness road to the | 
~ i urveé OUus Oo md outl Tritrie sé di eS © ( 
ry s of horses, and ne In the first nece 
S Fast n col l ind the best indication of super ( 
i oO ) nm ¢ rie on, good roads for transportation, Ke 
t indared tue Ss « Nn pric lous Ih compa 
1783 to 1790 Kentuc with the re¢ of the country As eal 
» Inve in ri be t { IS25 mac im roads ere projected I 
é l ind ting tur? c n Ley neton to lavs ( 
e 1 1 of the Ohio nd the Ohio $ ult in 1829. and the ( 
« rie ind ( ed t nt mtate § county co-opel 
en \\ n the int e cen c1on da sten 
» t nion in 1792 he splendid r s, unexcelled in any pai 
dl s the e il in pop the | Ol In 1830 one of the earliest 1 
( ‘- rie \ ni e Ui ed States, that from ] 
~ I t Had en set ington to] ! ort, Wa eoun ovea 
d fift ‘ s and in 1800 er seven es were constructed nd 
0. FO I t nd in 1835 tl st locomotive and train of ¢« 
ran on to Frankfort, twenty-seven m 
‘ the settlement. New n two hours and twenty-nine minute 
at H asol estern Penn Phi struc re as composed of stone s 
estern Vin nia were al n ch ooves were cut to receive t 
ed ¢ t DY hostile Ind iron bars These stone blocks ean still | 
is Ol chanee and dan seen along the line of the road, now a part 
on down the Ohio from of the Louisville and Nashville S\ sten 
t s nearly eight hun In all internal in provements the Stat 
a ress road vhich was very energetic The canal around 
ita bridle-path. from Phila Falls of the Ohio at Louisville Was opel 
of the Cumberland Gap in 1831, with some aid from the genera 
ntuckKky Phe maypority of rovernment The State « X pe nde a gvreal 
e this toilsome way, which deal in improving the nay gation oT t 
veferabie to theriver route, Kentucky, the Green, and other rivers 
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vy York society. : \ 
Matilda Hoff 
Irving; mdeed 


tilda died 


vas to Irving 


Lions 


On 


consideration 


Sort ol SOK 


nave 
l s on the 
i} bred Many of 
pe, tions are horse tarms 
imestone them the f ture 
ine the Paislne 1s 
pre-eminence of 1, from one 
ecount for the tine trim fences 
the excellence 
the men, and favorites, we 


nen: but thev have social ; ‘ ended to contribute the perfeetion in 
juence also. It co ild not ment of fibre, speed, and enaurance 
vise, considering the re ble animal Even persons who 


Vsical cond Lion to | Ol | . }y 


t tion : are illy indifferent horses cannot 
We should be surprised 
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iturai region, hea he ires, either tl 


ut admire these beautiful high-bred 
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dd, and wholesome cooking i he hhé y 7 heir reputations to m 
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il almost prepared to go further, and pleasure one € xperiences 


nk that blue-grass is : ifie for in harmony with the landsea 
vsical beauty and a certain gracious- horse-dealing carries with 
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a natural relation between Presbyteri- stand when we say of a man 
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I horse 


of it Perhaps Presbyterians nat by his own evil passions ing him to 


ly seek a limestone country But the gamble and cheat with ] v the visit 


on, if it exists. is too subtle and the will find little of these rrading 
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too few to build a theory on. ciations in the blue-grass region It 
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) man icture oO ised in the irnaces at Clifton Fore: 
her i eSS ( tt ilk 1b 1S makes a very t much ron l Sa 
e made IL on sS ucght Creek, three mile 
Si t should go into « Pineville ist opened t least « 
eo nd Coal Geposits oO lee I ( 
reports ire acces Phi ra i Lo Pine ill LOLLO 
he eve I il Live ( old aerhness road the trail of Be 
rf cal Su ev as to both ind the stage road, along which ar 
" e been recently pertect e ancient tavern stands where tl 
Lhe Liga or ¢ eErls y-le ng traveliers of filty ve 
( n sure 1) he ere entertained and the droves of 
e be 0 ibove ind cattle were fed The railway ha 
l oO ‘ ( Mou n stopped an e west of Pineville bv a 
cou meas es, col hg “erent p erty ownel ho sits t 
oOal ot orkable thie hess vith his Winchester rifle. and il 1 
na 4 ibe ma mie n tive oO ro on hti the eourts eo 
! er th ness of coa him The railway \ not eros 
1 twelve on ol Cumberland at Pineville, but higher 
~ ( ) I st { COK ( ( ereat erbo Ther 
t excell ( ne bridge over the stream nd e cl 
een O e ntlies il a ver } ivh and rocky vagon 1 
( Pine ere there has long bee 
or rich s and pac ood st nent on the south | 
' Lcannel-coal 1s ce of the 1 ist after it bre cS thre 
combu le mat ne Moun ! Ss no the centre « 
tes ne of the Kentucky ood deal of mining excitement and 1 
ce he mo ‘ rated estate speculation. It has about five 
b> i An analysis o dred inhabitants, and a temporary ( 
1 Brea tt Cour olye tion o nd buyers, mineral experts, ¢ 
le ¢ e matte! Lilie wrineers lrnac¢ projectors wd ra 
it Brita s the Boghead contractors There is not level gro 
) per cent This beau 1 for a large city, but what there is is p 
e4 ought out in sma d out for sale The abundant iron or 
IK i“ River li coal, and t er here predict for it a f 
i over the cou ! hen ture Of some importance It has alre 
at { Lhe first coal ide) asmart new hotel, and business build 
Vas name Live | I rh and ¢ rehes are ih process OoL erect 
im \ re if is found in The society of the town had gathered fe 
\ ek bed of 1 I been the evening at the hotel A wande 
i 600 square 1 one-eved ddletr as providentia ly } 
cou Dubl attarmineg sent who could sing and play : The \1 
ss Letcher, Pike md kansas Traveller’ and other tunes that 
s disco rv ol coking coa ne heeis of the young, and also ace 
» the ilue of the iron ores pany the seream of the violin with thi 
Ke TuckKY, and 1n thie Red aroning bagpipe notes ot the mouti il 
s, and also of thie monica The star of the gay compan) i 
oO re on the southeast i craduate of Annapolis Ih full even YO 
io Tt vestern base of the aress uniiorm, a native boy of the valle 
ilonge the slope of Pow and his vis-a-vis was a heavy man it 
nd also along Wallin’s” long linen duster and carpet slippers, wi 
i rie convenient to a palm-leaf fan, who erashed through the 
lin Kentuek This is the cotillon with good effect It was a ple: 
ssil ore, stratified, having sant party, and long after it had dispersed 
per cent. of metallic iron. the troubadour, sitting: on the piazza, wiled 
een found on the north away sleep by the break-downs, jigs, and 
Mountain, in Kentucky, a songs of the frontier 
f rich ‘‘ brown” ore, aver Pineville and its vicinity have many 
nt. of metallie iron Thi 
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oO s and corn, a constant suece on of overshadit o the stream, and lv) 
} tv vi We dined excellently at a der their boughs, nearly all the wa 
farn yuuse on the river, and slept ishingly lovely views This \ 
‘ ‘ i ‘ pro rous tarmet paradisiacal wa to Big Stone Gap 
I ! B s * ost-office H re Ww ¢ we found to i t round broke! \ 
" W I s, the ] est shut n ) vooded mountains, e 
po t ( 151 feet), that more or less with fine trees. the mee 
sé ) 9) mi rration place of the Powe River, which « 
| I t i Lmore beaut th c i the ip and its soutl Tor 
: fu i l ds 0 il, corn tne 1 na ele lion bD vee the 
( ( » Truit of all rts th \ piace of th future eity | 
1 1 ( i chestnut ire two B stone Gaps the o ( 
t f ea va Sf d_ fields and ests, a set ment o 
oO s The nex nor thirtv to forty houses, most of the 
] eautif y « ir and sparkling, we and many in process of building. a hot 
\ ] 5 ( Oo cK througn a Ve son tent the o er, the « Vor 
| CoO Tle in the ne of ip The itter is selling in smal 
: s and idows, « hotels in the South, banks, warehou 
: { tret ‘ fy valley und all that can attract the business 1 
é i land picturesque and or the summer lounger 
t ( l for e 1 sup The he v investments in Big §S 
, Po \ ‘ irned to the left Gap and the region I should sav we 
t { s into Poor fu istified by the natural advanta 
\ | sweet r ne It is a country of oreat beaut n 
amo the Is, with a swift erystal mountain ranges, with the valleys dive) 
: st 1 oO i Vm ( of rhododen fied by sma hills. fertile intervales 
dre n yom, and aed b na fi streams, and a splendid forest growth | 
ee lO t ti We dined at a farm ! anticipations of an lmMportant city 
ho r\ -ennineto s Gap. and | ada t} ra are hall reali ed the slopes 0 
S I the no fork of Powell River. n s and natural terraces will be dotte 
whi he with many a leap, breaks with beautiful residences, agreeable 
thi 1 the bold se ry in the gap. both summer and winter It was t 
| { ‘ ‘ ’ \ vas broader and rmest time the vear when we 
mo ! ma ¢ the wide reaches there but t air was fresh and fu ( 
| Oo river ( ‘ rmous beec trees \ i The Big Stone Gap Im pro 
the russet foliace of hich took on an ment Con pany has the city and its s 
ex te « ” toward evening Indeed in charge: it 1s a consolidation of t 
t] le all day was excitingly interesting various interests of railway compani 
W 1 thre reat trees, the narrow rich val and heavy capitalists who have put 
( ( nts <ling streams, and chased the land The money and tli 
ove mountain views At sunset we character of the men behind the ente) 
( e to the se of an important farm prise insure a vigorous prosecution o 
er ho has de possessions, about thir it On the west side of the river are 
Ler n eS ym Bie Stone Gap We the depot and switehing-grounds whi 
! | itevel iinst him ex the several ral avs have reserved for 
t cept t nuited out at five o'clock their use, and here also are to be the fur 
ofa to Sunday morning, which prom naces and shops When the citv out 
to be wn Tulv Ist—to send us on grows its present site it can extend 


oO , to the « ’ A |] ilong ve had vallevs in several directions We ro 
heard of ‘‘the city.” In a radius of a through fine forests up the lovely Pow 


hundred miles ig” Stone Gap is called ell Valley to Powell Mountain, wher 


n vuut ‘‘the eity.”’ and our anticipa i broad and beautiful meadow offers a site 
tions ere raised for a suburban village. The city is a 
| il mo n s ride I shall not forget ready p| inning for suburbs \ few miles 


We crossed and followed Powell River south of the « ty a powerful stream of 


l ] . ; 


11O y i¢ DANKS are set the most re eieal vate falls over precipices and rocks 


misatr ible beech trees | have eve r seen seven hundred feet in continuous rapids 


it. wide-spreading, clean-boled trees. This is not only a charming addition to 
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returned. The majority were Unionists, 
and in all the mountain region of eastern 
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) fopl li lorite pou les 1) od l¢ ons, on the other hand deal \ 
every subject under the sky except, or in 
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e intl nee ¢ Tie Spe deal I and re therefore, in Spit 
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S ri ure ad nore ©) cs in form 
) AVS Even Mr. Rus \re there any other particulars in 
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( na OW rite n a simple plumed himself ipon, or ol ** purple pat 
() ithors ive taken pains, es” such as Macaulay proudly put into 
. orks. to substitute his 7 be encouraged Is the stvle of 
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\ : 10 have a weakness Ruskin’s later style or his earlier one 
er try nake amends bv dropping George Sand somewhere Says that if 
wet md en is as ditheult to write in the familiar sty le 
disposition to copy in books the in which one talks as it is to write in an 
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elegances and the roman gives several reasons for this povert 
Pu n or a Lermontotl production That there is no marb 
i : the rude rea Russia, or so ttle that it may fai) 
! nh powerful, o said there 1s none, Which 1s one of M 
( r owl tin In Vog ie S rea ns for the absence of s 
re travs in 1ts ture, seems » US OF Smal IMportance 
( indan ta there is no marble tit for the seulpt 
) ie} The wi St nh any country ol Kurope nort 
a Cu ties it a i¢ Alp What is more to Lie pul 
q e paintin i s il miarbie Cannot be salely emp 
ilo iInknown T fo. rk that is to be exposed to so rig 
sf ( i S lo Ous a ¢ I ile l ( DS and SCALES 1hi¢ 
( e p wna e hu the intense cold much statues as there 
i Phe illest - come hn tne publi syuares and Imperial ple 
i ( a LOS¢ most en ire-grounds have to be boxed up eve 
1) ca those ho inter autumn; but this is an insutlicient 
sad and e) okes: tl tection, and they are gradually destroye 
e persons Which t Vv love DY the ¢1 ul¢ Then, acvcain, the ort 
sof a resigned fatalism dox religion prohibits the reproduct 
re t e feel that er the churches of the human houre hn 
il ‘ ives of Dostoievski round, though bass-reliefs are allowec 
ott err humorists ive and 11 ikes a iv a large field fron 
hev foree tl note sculptors ch in every other Europ 
ie il That \ eh countrys ey have ¢ lit ated to grea re 
{ their rude natures, too it And besides thie veto of the Chur 
| ition, is the ab there is the veto of the state Unt i | 
eness ! e old and true period the government refused to pei 
rd: it is re iced here by the employment of bronze for the statu 
of « ession and mat of persons in civil life. That mat 
s of t and sutfering was reserved for the sovereign and for 
ist vy are evidently afew of the more illustrious generals « 
we not amus yr themseives the army 
iriations upon an art WW out doubt the bronzes exhibitec 
Vho s a i. ire recard first in this country at Philadelphia, 
( ) enetratin sentiment the Centennia Exhibition, and late) 
nd in the same measure With Important additions, at the rooms « 
reneh masters the Messrs. Tiffany in New York, ar 
turn to ( rt of sculpture the most interesting contributions mad 
thin its own limits it has by Russia to the domain of sculpture 
to have been expected, the The tendeney of Russian painting in ow 
‘ tics aS painting; there 1s d iy to vard subjects drawn from contem 
of artistic feeling, of ima porary home life, and the disposition 
poetic interpretation of na- shown to a morbid and gloomy view of 
ilptors are satisfied. as the the aspects ol society, have been already 
satislied t reporting as pointed out It is noticeable that the 
is eraciously as possible sculpture we are considering, while it 
wefore ther eves too is almost wholly contemporaneous 
elsewhere has sculpture in its choice of subjects, differs strikingly 
upted to rival painting in from the painting in that its most marked 
on of a wide field of hu- characteristic is the cheerfulness, we may 
it sculpture, as sculptors un- almost say the gayety, with which it de 
in hardly be said to exist in picts the life of the people. The beau 
the word is thought to be tiful pastoral pictures of Count Tolstoi 
dignity to be applied to the unsurpassed by those of any other writer 
example hich we are con- have the indelible impression they leave 
a few exceptions these upon the mind quickened and renewed 
ent the highest achieve by these frequent glimpses of the peasant 
eld of art that has been life: the truth of the writer is reflected in 


country. 


M. 


dk 


Voriié 
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the truth of the sculptor. 














*ARAI WITH THE LION CUBS 


The principal names represented in thie 
ollection from which the Messrs. Tiffany 


have obligingly allowed us to make a se 


lection are those of Lieberich, Gratchoff, 


Lane ere kK immenskKy) N ips and Gentzburg 


Of these the best known are those of 

Liebe ch and Laneere, and the collections 

of Russian bronzes thus far shown have 

een made up mostly of the work of these 
\ 


il sts \t the World’s Fair in London 


n 1862 the name of Lieberich is the only 


one represented out of the six 


Lancere is, we are told, not a Russian 
\ ymrth but He | I rencoman who has be 
come naturalized in Russia The French 
vrite ** Lanseret perhaps to prese rve the 
pronunciation \s we have not been 


ible to learn any particulars of his life, it 


mav. no doubt. turn out to be prejudice 


hat makes us suspect in his work a more 
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-From the Bronze by Lancere 


polished and elegant manner of treatin: 
his subjects than appears in the groups of 
Lieberich and Gratehoff, and at the same 
time a less essentially Russian spirit in 
the conception. His work, whether it is 
due to his being a Frenchman born, or 
whether he made his studies in Paris, and 
so gives us Russian life sifted through the 
Beaux-Arts, is marked by a something 
which is not exactly conventional o1 
academic, but comes nearer to being so 
than the work of Gratchoftf or Gentzburg 


whom one does not suspect of leaving 


Russia Lancere is the author of the 
large group we reproduce, ‘‘The Fai 
tasia,”’ and also that of the ‘‘ Arab with 


the Lion Cubs,” subjects which, with a 
dozen smaller pieces—‘*‘ An Arab Water 
Seller,’ ‘A Donkey-Driver,” and ‘* An 
Arab Horseman’’—are to be referred to the 
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art 


dupa rich store of 
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Kremiet 
‘ulpture KE 


at 
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e me se of istern 


I home 


Is however TOs he 
cts, or, We may Say t is by the 
IS Dest repre sented here 
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nee, for the number « 


ot its 
ariety of the action and expres 
Is LIS Ssoid 


Horses 


close 


‘Cossack 


Here 


and 


t] of nature 
of re | 
One of the 


1h] 


Lie ality 
communicated men 
smokes his pipe e his horse 


\nother, a younger man, draws 

he talk 
More spirited 
foreed 


\ 


} 
Ss His Horse has had 


he 
beyond the precise limit 
l ‘ the Ch 
a Herd of Wild Horses 
ears the fez of Astrakhan 

t.and the 


mts, and earries betore 


hh ACTION, 


Dut t 


not 
fidelit 


Ine 


to nature, 1S Cass 


short em 


the 
roidered jacke full trousers, with 


l 


him on his sad 


\ 


no shares the sport 
Lancere’ 


Ss bronzes 


lowing picturesque compo 
tion with a minuteness of d 
cessories, carried to hig 


a hi 
ne: finis 


Wiiilell Ve t pre serves 


the 
tistie accent Somethin Ul 


ol Ms may 
ve discerned in the f 


fi 
i 


eure of the mounted 
vil an Opr hnil 
The Opritchnike 
rs commissioned by 
to carry out | 


n-at-arms, Ci e¢ 


t ite ke 
e reproduce W 
and of freeboot 


ne Cruel l 


is plans for break 


po ver of 


the growing at 
The and horse- 
man is treated with spirit, and has n little 


a monumental air: 


: 
o the gre 
Bovars. croup of horse 


but it is made fora 
near mspection 


All 


“SAMOYED AND REINDEER TEAM.”’—From 


Next it 


heures, 


atering 


e 


BRONZES 


chain armor, the ad-lrapy 
he horse, the bow ease of stamped 
all these de vorked 
care, and 


vil 


\\V 


are signed 
ed » such Se sque 
i they add rreatly to the pleasure ¢ 


ti the froup as 


} 


a whole ie 
ment may re passed upon ti 


by some thought to be the 
called ** The 


represents one 


orr'¢ up 


miaster 
piece ol 


Lance re 
It 
‘ : 
Russian history, 
the li 
ard safe, though with weary 
frame faint with 
disputed day. 


Standare 
B “ay f 4] 
} Are) or the nero 


at 


heures 


of 


hh who Lilie 
close battle st 


hands 


anda 
the fierce labors of 


His armor is half coy 
magnificent stitl 


ore: 


vered 
DY a mantle, 


broidery, and he holds the 
in his arms, embracing it, and 
his helmeted head in its folds 
he sits isa magnificent creature 
us by nad 
mane and tail the 
Reg *Prim” bestrides 


This noble group, and the Opritchnike 
are the only 


W 


t] 
Uh 


banner 


) 
el 


l Ih 


Phi 
remind 
hi \ 


Andalu 


hid he 
l Horse 


ing’ his rich contours a 


ae 


torrent of 


that 


of 
slan Hauits 


pieces Wwe have seen 
Lancere’s hands that verge on the 
hative in 


treatment 


from 


Mnavl 


sentiment 
rhe 


e 


ae 
of 
actual 
Ile 
among them 
a great 
both useful and pretty 

peasant 


the romantic mn 
rest his subjects are 
drawn from 


life of Russia 


In 
has designed 


our own 


time a Ww 
playful subjects 
which 


a hand-bell 
ite, 


has been 


favor 
A t 

his shirtand a hat 
with bare le os and feet, is mounted on top 


as it Is 
little 


Russian 
bie 


ehild, in 


of a hay-cock, with a short-handled shovy 
lin his hand. His smiling phiz is half 


hid in the shadow of his hat; he seems 


proud of his achievement in climbing this 


Mont 


Blane ofa hay cock, 
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claws But this minuteness of finis] 
so wedded to the spirit of the whole p 
sentment, the lumbering alertness of 
beast, tle expressiveness of his action 


ilt ide, that we do not q iarrel wit) 


itis perfectly in its place, and in no 


interferes with the life-like impression t 


artist has to convey. This is **the ruge: 


Russian bear,” and Barye himself, thoug 
his methods were different, would ha 
been quick to recognize the truth to 1 
ture in Lieberich’s portrait It must 
noted In passing that with Lieberich, 
with Barve, there is no trace of the clums 
humor sometimes shown by animal-paint 
ers and sculptors in mingling a hun 
element with their subject. If Bar 
must be allowed to show a more Imagini: 
tive conception in some of his grou 
than Lieberich has attained to, this is a 
Within the limits of realitv, an 
Lieberich knows as well as Barve how 
be picturesque without touching upon fo 
bidden ground, 
The group of the Samoyed with the re 
deer team, which we reproduce, las a 
lightful freedom and sense of movement 
the light \ built sledge; the tackle 
deftly suited to its work; the smiling Lap 
lander, easily guiding his team; the tean 
itself, with branching horns, whose toss 
and sway add to the life and play of the 
whole group Many limes aS we have 
seen this prece, we do not tire of it Othe 
figures by Lieberich are those of women 
peasants going to the hay field mou 
orn In TS2S on farm horses and with rakes on then 
‘cademy of Fine shoulders, or riding to market We have 
His special ex- already mentioned the hunting scenes 
animals and vhere the hare or the wolf or fox has 
ires of men are F it, and is shown by the hunter 
ev are bora oO hounds One of these hunting 
h which thev are very spirited: the hunter urges 
W olf - Chase . i to a full 


Pallop and YIVeS iin 
the Faleoner,”’ the ‘ Kicht the rein: the dogs, Straining every herve 
and the ** Fox-Hunt.’ At have come up with the wolf. The group 

finest examples of Lieberich has an immense deal of ‘‘ go” in it In 

Samoyed driving a Team of Four’ general, however, Lieberich’s groups are 
and the ** Standing Bear,” this rather quiet in action. 
most remarkable of several of The names of Gratchotf, of Posene 
s groups in which this animal Samonoff, and Naps, have not perhaps 
principal part Lieberich, like reached so much distinction as those we 

minuteness of finish far; have mentioned, but they stand for work 

tis less seen in the accesso- of much artistic merit, and their subjects 

he substance of his work. are so essentially Russian and so charac 

is the thick coat of the black teristic of the life of the people that we 
its multitudinous fine crinkles; have studied them with as much pleasure 
bony structures of his as wehavethe better-known work. These 


his feet, and his cruel sculptured pictures of Russian life form a 
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~ Ste nwrc> edi, sae . 


ie hit Pics ead 


AN OPRITCHNIKE.’’—Fri 


sort of commentary on much of the wri 
ng about peasants and peasant life that 
ve findin Tolstoiand Tourguénief, without 
pretending to be other than literal tran 
scripts of passing life Samonotft shows 
us a Finlander and his wife driving along 
home in a cart drawn by a mare whose 
foal trots by her side. The husband, tired 
out with his day’s work, and perhaps suf 
fering from too much drink, is asleep; the 
wife. who is driving, turns round and 






m the Bronze by Lancere 


tickles him in the face with the wl ip-lash. 


without in the least disturbing his slum 


bers. The curious construction of the eart 
like one-half of a straight arrel cut 
lengthwise, thie singular adjustment of 
the wheel—these details, with the dress of 


the manand woman, all accurately given, 


are of a piece with the general realism of 


these Russian bronzes. Other subjects by 
A Guard with a Convoy 
A Cossack Light 


Samonotf are 


of Turkish Prisoners,’ 
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discrimination 


another passes 


ers preparing lo 


with one who has read | 
Russian story-tellers t 

ith one who knows ! 
thing, even DV hearsay 
Russian peasant life; but 
vould be felt in some deg 
DV all unsophisticated yp 
ple, and by children, and 
all those whose notions as t 

iat art mav ado and Wi 
it Mav not do are not too 
to admit of expansion 

We confess toa rreat 
ing for Gratchotf, anothe 
professor in the Acaden 
but of whom we ean lear 
no further particulars. Hi: 
shows usa variety of types 
Cossacks, Circassians, Bas 
Bazouks, peasants of | 
tle Russia, Kamtehatl 


Lapps, ana Ksquimaux ale 


treats lis subjects in t 
spirit of anecdote Her 
mounted Bashi-Bazouk, v 
hhats lassoed a cowW pre pare 
to give the pursuing owns 


a vVarm greeting 


pistol: here a Cossack s 





{ 


irewell to his wife 

lightly springs to the sad 
aie bow ana strains Lit 

strongly in his arms; 
other pair descend a stee ») hill-side; the 
wife. seated in front of her husband 
trusts the rein to the eareful horse, hold 
ing it lightivy in her hand, while her hus 
band clasping her waist with one arm 
points out something on the plain below 
Or peasants of Little Russia—pretty pas 
toral bits of life: he sits at her side as she 
spins, and embracing her with one arm 
‘ 


holds her free hand against his breast 


while he whispers sweet nothings in her 


ear, her Tace lighted up with pleasure 
here, again, he lies full length on thie 


eround and looks up into her face as she 


sits at his side smiling down upon him 
one hand on his shoulder. Gratchotf has 
tried his hand too at animals: some pret 
ty kittens, and a fine dog, a pointer, are 


his, and a sturgeon lying upon a block ¢ 


rock-ervstal for ice: white bears, too—one 
ittacks a sea-lion; an Esquimau hunts the 
sea i. Kamtchatkan makes his two curly 
little dogs *‘ ask” for a fish Such are the 


climpses the artist wives us into a life ol 
vhich few records come tous. The Cos 


sacks and Turcos of Gratechoff are full of 





RUSSIAN 


aiong in pursuit, shooting 


enemy from behind their horses 


thing their swords after victory, with 
horse in 


enemys rideriess tow It 


be seen that, taken together, these 


es present a varied picture of out-of 


life in the vast empire 


ana make us 


unted with many strange and inter 


g¢ types 
Keodor Kamensk y the sculptor oft 
Baby washing his Jumping Jack 
in 1838, and after studvine in 
Arts at St 


iW”emy of k he Pete rsburg 


took the ore: 


He is 


ts ye eculiarly 


he 


rence Hol assoc ated \\ 
Russian, but has 
Italy a 


qaomestic 


ht baek from 


pular subjects of a 


“A Mother nursing het 


‘Baby as 


and fan 
if Character 
a fountain 

two chil 


Our 


feeling 
WOrk it 1 Lii¢ 
Te threat 

kes most mod 
rh things about it 
ok weak There 
is none of that 


the treat 


pel 
tiness in 
ment that 
many of 


of the 


hurts so 
the works 
Ital 


nere, 


modern 

ilk Se hool, W 
nodoubt,Kamensky 
vot his direction 


Among all 


orks perhaps the 


these 


ly one that gives 


romise OF any 


im 
portant addition to 
the tield of modern 
sculpture is the 
**Bather,” by Gentz- 
bure A photo- 
artist 


side 


graph of the 


stands by the 


“THE BATHER.”—From the 


BRONZES 


of this bronze It shows us 


looking with pleased earnest 


the 


up 


clay model of his boy, to w 


just givin » last touches Li a 


young nan With an expressive tace and 


. We Ccahnol it 
whether he has produced any other work 


ot conse quence 


a dark, earnest eve inhi 


but It is certain 


will do so. for the present 


ergv and Vitalitv enoug 


modern sculptors lt 


burg would evolye—life, supple move 


nent, the consenting play of musele and 
Beauty does not as vet te mipt 


thre 


Pinan: 
rest olf 


the u 


hature Viel 


as Lo his eountrymen, 
the beautiful and riv are Only 


aspects of the one 
regards with the inditferenes 


alor 


ae | 


Bronze by Gentzburg. 











MODERN 


AMATEI 


BY I 
rqytitk e pra of amateur pho 
to Lie esent rie is an 
| at ! " Ss pe i ner to 1 
: 
4 ‘ na a isan amusemed mat 
yi ” i ) ( Oo Live vel 
: 
: S ~ a np ements made 
r of Dacuerre 
\f en ivgo ist prior tot Nn 0 
‘ 
( 7.) presen process \ en the 
" ( Co rm val roces is i Ise to 
: 
a | ‘ r photographer required an 
| it iowled ( ehemiustt mid a 
q ; 4) 1) ‘ ‘ eX pel erice 
| is th Lhe ice of stall 
e 
t ( Saha Gy ~ tii So Ons 
\ } rip ( Sure ) 1) ie 
: Lhos hnvoiveda moa 
| mito ‘ mrdensome camera tna equip 
rie the ear ne « DoLtties. chemicals 
bLhak pat ’ rha i tor settin Ip &@ Gark 
: 
: ‘ er or tent ih i¢ eld, sible t iS 
; 
nece iry to bring the picture out Prarie 
i il¢é er i t MOS LITLE had wed riick 
Unless special precautions were taken in 
r¢ ra ft 1 reng 1and teniperatlure of 
: - 
| > tions, no sat factory res ts could 
Y; obtained 1) consequence ol these 
ideraneces the practice of the process 
i arg Vy contined to the studio, where 
j co eniences tor rapld manipulation 
vere ready ib hand Various processes 
lve d for preparing plates in a 
ary s that they might be utilized in 
( nera at the convenience of the oper 
— ' 
i out the manipulation required in 
em is tedious, and the sens 
LivVeness Oo thie plates decreased 
I") next advance to be hoted was the 
" mii mm of the sensitive salts directly 
‘ odion, flowin the latter upon 
the pla ind drying the sensitive film 
f > 
Plate thus coated were as sensitive as 
Ne epare | DV Lire Wet col Odion pro 
ces nd at the same time retained their 
‘ iveness ol lone period This 
rocess termed Live collodion bromide 
( iu hh process is Droughttoa high 
ite of perfection in this country through 
1 ext s é ine o expel ments carried 
\ 
‘ IS76-7 by Mr. Henry J. Newton, 
of New York, an amateur photographer, 
d the present President of the Photo 
: Section of the American Institute 
» proposed and used the soda de 





ly 


PHOTOGRAPHY, 


veloper ho renerally emploved on ¢ 
Lilve yates 

Coming to the process of the 
sent day bide plates of lightning 
plaiby al eXCE ent keeping qualities 
prepared iprocess Which has revolut 
zed a ) ous methods—a brief ske 
Ot is Origin and of the authors who ( 
lnstrume In perfecting it Lil che 
less be interesting W hile Pontevin a 
others suggested the use of @welatine 
medium for holding sensitive salts 
not until Dr. R. L. Maddox, in Septem 
N71 pub shied in the British Journal 
Photograph ) the resuits OL some of 
ex perin 5s 0 he combination of 
mide OFS ( ith gelatine that a me 
LID PULESE Va mivelh lo Lie preparation ¢ 
sensitive plates 

Llis formula at once proved to be pl 
tical, and was taken up and perfected 
then sc1en ( mien Dr. Maddox 
should be added, was an enthusiastie an 
ateur photographer, residing in Londo 
and devoted himself chiefly to the pra 
tice ol MICPOSCOPY and the use of phot 
raphy ih connection therewith The ne 
sensitive compound, though no more sel 
sitive to light than othe S previously p 


I 


| 
e 
a 
I 
{ 


Ss 


Lhiis 





ished, had the merit of being easily 


pr 


vared, and of retain ne its sensitive qua 


ies for almost anv length of time. and 


respect as ol 


How 


he pre latine silver compound Vas the‘nex 


material advantage 


lo increase the sensitiveness © 


wroblem, and this Vas easily solved by the 


xperiments of another amateur photog 
apher, member of a firm of hatters in 
wndon, Charles Bennett by hame, whi 
n 1878 found that a prolonged applica 
ion of heat (90° F to the liquid emul 
ion—from three to five days—produce 


a remarkable change, increasing the sen 
sitiveness of the emulsion from ten t 
twenty times. Upon the solicitation o 
nis friends he Dp ib] shed a full aelarier 
account of his method,.freely giving: it 
the publie 

Succeeding Bennett, in 1879, Capta 


W.de W. 


Stuart 


amateurs in sclen 
tific photography, obtained greater sen 
Sitiveness in a very short time by em 
ploy ew a higher degree of heat. eve 
raising it to the boiling-point Follow 


Abney and Lieutenant-Colon: 
W ort ey, both 


> 


MODERN 


1g close upon these dis 


overies, sensitive plates 


» B ++" 
ring CHNeLLS Name 


vere prepared and sold 


xclusively, but it was 
ot until about 1880 that 


neir merits and advan- 


tages began Lo be Lully 


ciated, 
In the fall of 1879 Dr 
» Von Monekhoven, of 
rhent, Belgium, a Ger 
nan chemist, interested 


1 photography, read be 


fore the Belgian Photo 


graphic Association his 


iew formula for obtain 
¢ an extremely sensi 


ive emulsion without 


OHARLES BENNETT, 


AMATEUR 


the use 
which wi 
by the addition to 


the emulsion, at a 


particular slage, Ol 
& Small quantity © 
liquor ammonia 
le time required 
prepare it was 
ry short, while 
the deterioration of 
the gelatine DY he 
liable to oceur in 
former processes, 
vas entirely avoid 
ed The formula 
met with immediate 
success, resulting in 
rreatly 


simplifying 


the process of pre 
sensitive 

At this 
day, though Moncek 
hoven died in 1882, 
plates bearing his 


paring 


emulsions 


name are commer 
ciallv sold, Other 
amateurs 
A. L. Henderson, of 
London, and Dr. J. 
M. Eder, of Vienna, 


Austria, should be 


such as 


noted as men who 


have made minor 
improvements in 
the manipulation of 


the process, all of 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


which tended to produces 
high sensitiveness 
Since the pre paration 
of the sensitive emulsion 
and the coating of plates 
requires more time and 
trouble than the average 
amateur has to spare 
very few undertake it 
Henee it is that withina 
very few vears Imaimenst 
establishments have been 
built up in the United 
States and E 


ror the purpose 


rope eX 
pressly 


manufacturing the 


{ 
large scale 


ona 
based, it would seem, on 


the simple fact of then 


MONOKHOY 
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AMPHITHEATRE OF NAESDAI 


irkabile eeplng qua ities, and the sup 
required Dy woth professionals and 
ul i's 

t is es PiaLbed that there are seven 
e establishments th perhaps thirty 


er coneerns, in the United States 
annual output is not far from sey 
lion dozen plates, Which has resuil 


Line ntroduction of a vast and grow 


involving probably the con 
tion of thousands of tons of glass 


hundreds of pounds of silver, im 


iy aiso a special impetus to thk man 


ire of all forms of photographie ap 
irting with the advantage of pur 
ing lis sensitive plates ready for use, 


tlv put up in light tight paper boxes, 


mateur photographie ror to aay has a 


iparatively easv time 


ln apparatus all that is required is a 


Stbbitl 
1O 
‘ hh 
ed i 
hg 
SUT 
chlit 
put 
" 
para 
‘a 
«ft 
col 
1} 
1) ule 
+ 
Stahl 


ibstantial camera, usually of a size 


tly large to take 1n a five by eight 
a good lens of the rectilinear type, 


tte b compact Toldin tripod and 


and hall a dozen adouble piate hold 


LOENVAND, NORWAY 


ers, each Ole holding two plates ready 


for exposure in the camera, all of which 
may be purchased from manufacturers in 
stvle and prices to suit the taste and purs¢ 
of the intending photographer 

The beginner, after having secured 
suitable apparatus, should first familiar 
ize himself with its working. He will need 
to learn how to focus and place the re 
versed image on the ground-glass correct 
lv, to know when to use the rising front 
and swing-baeck, and to see that the cam 
properly After 
these points are acquired, the question of 


era stand is levelled 


exposure and development should be stud 
ied As regards exposure, practical ex 
perience is necessary, No veneral rule 


ean be given. The guides to be con 


sidered are the brillianecy of the image 


on the ground-glass, the rapidity of the 


plate, the time of day, and the subject 


whether it is a dark shady nook or a 


brilliantly illuminated sea-scape. <A few 
experiments will teach more than an 
elaborate description in books There 


has been latelv introduced an instrument 
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large as a good-sized watch, 

a ‘* Photometre,” 
termining the proper exposure 
sed sit 


ound-s 


for accurately, 
When 
the 
internal disk Is ro 


s placed in contact with 


l 

} 
y 

I 


and an 


ass, 


d until three small holes, arranged in 
idial line on the disk, appear to merge 


vether. Then a reading is taken which 
s how many seconds exposure should 
viven. Being based on the 


principie 
the brillianey of the ground-glass, it 
wears to work satisfactorily in practice 
neerning the proper development ol 
exp sed plate, more skill and patience 
required than are ordinarily expected 
it it is easier to learn how to do it cor 
etly by observing the manipulations of 
skilled operator than in any other ay 
The deve lopment of the plate usually 
hiteen minutes 


to tell 


bout ten or 


cuples a 
s frequently hard for beginners 


vhen to stop the development ln ven 


ral they are apt to stop too soon, pro 


Wing thereby nevatives too weak and 


void of contrast. 
se are sold, saving the beginner consid 


ible trouble, but those who have tlhe 


time prefer to prepare their own solu 
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Developers ready for 
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tions. The manipulation is quite easy 
Under the ruby-orange light the semusitive 
plate is removed from the holder and laid 
in a rubber tray previously partially fill 
ed with water. After 
the water is poured olf, 


a minute's soaking 


and the deve lope r 
consisting of water pyro, and potash, is 


poured on. Inthe course of two minutes 


the soon gradually 


the 
washed and the image fixed in a hypo 


picture appears, and 


develops out fully, when plate Is 


sulphite of soda solution 


One of the most attractive amusements 
of the amateur is the making of instanta 


neous pictures. Plates of the highe st sen 


siliveness are employed, and additional 
eare 1s required to successfully develop 
them. The possibilities and interesting 


results that are to be had from such pic 


tures have stimulated the invention of nu 
merous forms and styles of sliutters, some 


tne 
exposure lo Lhe 


of which enable operator to reduce 


interval of one-five 


the 


hundredth of a second. 


In special cameras, designed to be car 


ried about in the hand, and commonly 


called ‘* detective cameras,” shutters of 


high speed are generally emploved, and 
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OPERATING A DETECTIVE ¢ 


front of 


we either arranged directly im 


ens or between lenses Much in 
renuity has been displaved in concealing 
all resemblance to a photographic appa 


ratus in these cameras. ‘Those mostly 
ised are made in the form of a physician's 
h rough leather, 
They hold 
fitted 


convenient devices for quickly setting the 


medicine case, covered 


orto look ike 


a hand-satehel 


half a dozen plates, and are With 


shutter, for focussing, for changing the 
ites, and are provided also with minia 


ire lenses and reflectors, called finders, 
ope rator to tell when 
field of 


cameras are quite light 


* 
ehnavie tne 
ect to be the 


ev As 


portable, 


laken 1s Ih 
these 


they have become very 


popular and numerous. They attract no 
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attention, and on that account are par 
ticularly useful when photograph 
vded when 


travelling 


in cro streets or one 


One of the latest small cameras is a 
ranged to hold enough sensitive pape 
to make a hundred negatives befor 


needs lo la 





renewed, and weighs 


trifle less than two pounds. The pi 


tures are nade In panoramic faslio 


on a ribbon of paper, and are cut oft 


when deve loped To operate the i 


strument it is only necessary to sha 


off the perp 


as one WoOUuLd W ind upa cloek, wien 


the shutter and wind 


is ready for the next exposure 


The accompanying illustration, mad 


froma photograph, shows the amateu 
| 
releasing the shutter « 
Mr. Thomas 
London Photo 
, 


believed to hay 


In the act ol 
one ol 
the 
News, 1s 


Bolas. editor of 
graphic 
been the first to suggest a conceals 
portabie camera 

Perhaps tlhe most successful and in 
Fenlous concealed camera is one al 
ranged to be suspended from the neck 
behind the vest, having the miniature 
lens projected through a button-hole 
i Constr icted sO as 
The 
piate is circular in form, held in a 
After an 


is made the plate is 


in the vest, and 


match the other buttons 
tive 


round thin light metal case. 


SECLISI 


exposure readily 
rotated forward until a new section Is 
the A conven 


ient cord depends behind the vest from 


brought behind lens. 


the releasing mechanism of the shut 


ter In taking a picture it is only 
necessary to walk up to within a few 
a f 


reel Ol 


the object, then to quickly pull 


the string: a slight sound or click at once 


apprises the operator that the picture is 


taken. Six negatives may be made on one 





AN OLD NEW YORK BROOM MAN, 


From an instantaneous photogray 





MODERN 


the 


ind a half inches 


size of each be Ing abo il one 


square From Liese, 


enlarged pictures are easily made 
The 
very 


In Germany this camera is stvled ‘ 


Button Camera.” It is becomine 


popular there especially With artists and 


ilitary officials, and it is reported that 


is many as three hundred are now car 


ed by the Russian police 
The small 


pieture on page 


sents the actual size of those obtained 
Button Camera 
R. D. Gray 


Other portable cameras are constructed 


ith the and was made 


in novel forms, such as watches, hats, re 


volvers, and opera - glasses 


intended to 
conceal their photographic character 

In making outings for pleasure, ama 
teurs 


sometimes meet with 


novel experiences. An 


Curious and 


’ 
incident which 


ictually occurred may be related as fol 
One ] 


lOWS spring afternoon the writer 


. : ; 
ind a friend, while car lessiy stroiling 


through a neighboring town with their 


cameras, were accosted in front of a resi 


AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


dence by the proprietor somew hat 


bea as Tol 
Messrs 


lows 
picture of 


wav, Photographers. will 


you take a 


my 
pony vill 
vour trouble Ney 


photographed 


little virl and 


her white pay vou for 


had the pony 
as Wwe 
were amateurs, we did not photogray 


pu for 
profit but as he 


urgently 


and at first declined 


pressed his request more and ; 
the subject was one of unusual inter 


The re 


seen ) Lration on 


we consented to try 


suit 


may be 
Lis page 


Amateurs frequently come across 


strange and grotesque personages, some 


of w 
It is 


learned to 


hom are inclined to be re 
few 


know 


ractory 
West 


Lhe camera 


said a Indians out 


have 


about ana 


will not pose for a picture unless they re 


ceive a five-dollar bil In such cases the 


detective camera accomplishes the work 
ithout their know ledge 


In 1885 an American firm introduced 


paper prepared With a sensitive coating 


of gelatine and silver as a substitute for 








fiass { special apparatus for app lt 
t to the camera This invention me 
, ) fx ? 
; Sir t time in oved me ods have 
en i i ) il ( picture l ( 
og Lished, is readily stripped off from 
aye por ind mounted on a 
| 4 7 il i of fhe ye but eaviel 
\ wa h every respect 
; equal to the ahnsparen ot glass 1s thus 
obtained, and about one-tenth as heavy 
Such material MINE SE lightens the 
t ) S to cal “ars 1S Ol special 
" wid us hess elk tone JOUrNEVS 
ure » be undertaken The sensitive pa 
: rcan be readily sent by mail to all parts 
th rid, making it verv easy Tor the 
: tinal to get a suppl Bromide pape r 
; sed in ma cne@ prints from neva 
: ( Val ul hit ind is adapted to 
ry; o a ‘ neat e, enabling a 
roo Oo be la iS soon as the newative 
' ( loped same paper is ell 
wWapted v” enlarging purposes, since a 
sma n il ( ean ¢ Lhnrown inh ih 
: ipparatus similar in construction to a 
nag uitern pon a sel not se. | ( 
ape exposure lasting a few seconds 
or minu iceording to the strength of 
vht emploved \fter exposure the en 
urged. pe picture is developed an 
ed as in the process of making positive 
yrints Kor doing the work successfully 
eood negatives, not too dense, but perfect 
ly sharp und cleat are required 
| Ordinarily, before the introduction of 
this paper, enlarging was done by sun 
ight in an expensive apparatus termed a 
solar camera, or by means of the electric 
hight Now the amateur at small expense 
may readily utilize his own camera as an 
enlarging apparatus by arranging about 
: it dark curtains Kither natural or arti 
la eht may be used, as best suits his 
mvenience 
The eference hich many amateurs 
have for small light cameras (aside from 
their convenience when travelling) is due, 
no doubt, to the small expense involved, 
and to thie et that pietures from small 
negatives may e ready enlarged upon 
the gelatino-bromide paper Krom small 
necat s untern slides suit ible tor the 
macic Lice rn ire ilso ‘ isily made by 
placing the prepared dry plate in contact 
vith the negative and exposing to arti 
il ght for a few seconds. The plate 
is then cle vel ped xed Bate dried in Ut 
: usual Way 
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So many advantages are placed bef 
the amateur by reason of the advan 
ments recently made in the art that 
may find amusement in its practice at a 
most all seasons of the vear. During 
spring, summer, and autumn months o 
door work is his chief delight, while 


the winter months he may practise por 





traiture, enlarging, or manufacture la 
ern slides, giving subsequent enjoyme 
to his friends by showing his pictures o 


; ‘ 


he sereen a private parlor magic lante) 
exhibitions 

In several respects the making of 
lantern slide is more simple than th 
manipulation required to produce a silve 
print, and as the picture is on glass, it 


t 


more delicate and beautiful in its finer de 


tails and 





aduations than it is possibl 


to obtain on paper. Many amateurs pre 


fer the making « 


f slides to the slow pro 
cess of printing, since they ean be mad 
at night, by lamp-light, out of business 
hours. 

Amateurs will hail with delight the in 
troduction of a new platinotype paper 


1]; 
le Lil 


recently invented by a Mr. Pizzig 
which prints out direct like silver paper 
but which is rapidly fixed after printing 


by simply immersing for a few minute 
in a bath of water containing a trace « 
hydrochloric acid The color of the pie 


; 


ture resembles that of an old « ngeravineg 
Photographs may be made very easily 
by moonlight, by gas-light, and electri 


light, but the quickest artificial light is 


the magnesium-light. A short taper or 
ribbon of magnesium, four feet lone, 
lighted with a match, will in many cases 
be sufficient. A new flash magnesium 
light for taking instantaneous pictures at 
night has been introduced by Dr. H. G. 
Pitfard, of New York, and is coming into 
general use among photographers. The 
photographing of evening parties, suppers, 
and weddings is a feature that some en 
thusiastic amateurs enjoy. 

The outcome of recent researches and 
experiments is the production of special 
sensitive plates adapted for use in photo 
eraphing colors, which renders the plates 
of special value in copying paintings, 
photographing autumn foliage and flow 
ers It would oceupy more space than 
we can spare to deseribe the process. 

The examples of amateur work accom- 
panving this article, it may be mentioned, 
are all reproduced direct from the original 


photograplis by improved phototype pro- 
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remarkable progress als 1 


with lantern exhibitions, wl 
as may well be 


j 
cle 


in the application of 


imagined, generally yn 
illustration interesting and attractive Ino 
give them variety 


exchange ol 


very 
tne rapid crowth In tiie to a special Svsten 


ir photography, humet! lantern slides is carrie 


reanized In various limited number of ¢ 


between a 1UDS 
Which serve the which Lhe pict ires Of one club are s 
eine amateurs to before SIX others From the six Pure 


compare their expe- Jantern slides thus collected and siiow 


such GISCUuSSIONS Con one season t vo hundred of the best 
Information Special lected and sent to England in 
are also generally pro- for 


cite 
1 exchal 
a like number contributed by 


Val 
foreign clubs In 


venient dark rooms, this way the work 


apparal is, and in home and forei@n clubs is very pleasal 
Viigh lor 1 


and profitably compared. Iti 


uy he practice of 
Where an amateur 


S custom: 
is com- also for clubs to give an annual exhibitix 


circums of their work, lasting from two days to o1 


inces to ado his 


ose, unhealthy closet week, and it is usually at such exhibitio 


that the progress in the art becomes mor 
tractive. Aside marked 


vledae derived 


oomy facili 


ILIeS 


Diplomas or medals are usua 
awarded by a competent board of judges 
Three societies—the Soci Ly of Amat 
Photographers of New York, the Bost: 
Camera Club, and the Photograph c 
slides e1rety of Philadelphia 


Is ed, 


this kind, is the 


splayed in the composi 


photographie pictures when these S 
the form of lantern have recently mw 
Kor this reason under special rules and regulation 
ice Of many clubs to enter- in giving annual exhibitions of 
‘members and friends at frequent combined work, in rotation in t 











MODERN 


ective cities, with 
ew of bringing 

ether once a year 
nsive exhibits of 

stographs 

The 
1 ol 


first exhibi 
this charae 
was held in New 
rk inthe spring of 
S7 and by reason 


the variety and 


excellent stand 


of work exhib- 


ed, attracted con 
lerable attention. 
exhibi- 
held in 
ston in May, 1888, 
third will 


ccur in the spring 


( second 


nn Was 
a the 


this year in Phil- 
idelphia. 
One of the most 
and 

+} 


LO irishing S¢ wieties 


progressive 
ENTRANCE TO 
s the Amateur Soci 
ty of this city, num 
hundred members, 
nearly 


bering nearly three 


ich was organized live years 


located near Broad 


Street, it 


oO 
i 


Conveniently 
122 West Thirty-sixth 
«cupies two floors, one being neatly fit 


iV, al 


ed up as a meeting and club room, hay 

specimen photographs hung on the 
valls, also equipped with a photographie 
current 
the upper floor is divided up into several 


ibrary and publications, while 

ork-rooms, among which is a pleasant 
studio neatly furnished and provided with 
expensive portrait camera; also there is a 
commodious dark room fitted up with all 
the More than a 


hundred lockers are provided for the use of 


modern conveniences. 


members for the storage of their apparatus 
and plates. Instruction and information 
are given by a professional photographer 


Here 


winter 


steadily employed by the society. 
the amateurs gather during the 


evenings and practise different branches 


f the art, according to their taste, using 


the expensive apparatus of the society, 
relate their experiences, develop exposed 


and enjoy many social chats 


pilates, 
Meetings and lantern exhibitions are usu 
ally held each montl , except during the 


summer, when very enjoyable field ex 


cursions take their place 
Physicians, lawyers, artists, army and 
navy officers, merchants, architects, pub 
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AMATEUR 


THE PERADENIYA G 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ARDENS, KANDY, CEY 


lishers, brokers, chemists, school-teachers 


’ ] } 
ana several ladic Sare among its me ribe rs 


showing a diversity seldom found in the 
practice of any other art. 
It should be stated that 
isting photographie society organized by 
nited States is 
be the Photographic Society of Ph 
The 


a remarkably cood record, and 


the olde st ex 


said to 


ladel 


amateurs in the | 


phia, dating back to 1860 


society 
has has 
been foremost in 


the 


promoting all that per 
tains to science and art of photog 
raphy. 

In literature American amateurs have 
i but in England 
one journal Is published devoted exelu 


The New York 


Camera ( 


no special representative, 


sively to their interests 
the 


proceeaings mn 
I 


and London lub 


their 


soecety 
publish pamphlet 
form once a month for distribution among 
their members 

Having started with a great impetus, it 
hi 


is evident the practice of } 


become universal, will be as 


tography ill 
| 


soon is fu 


in a family as music, an excellent ree 


rder 


for the tourist, artist, lecturer, historian, 


and engineer. In addition to its general 
iblic taste 


usefulness it will elevate the p 


to a higher appreciation of the merits of 
truly artistic pictures, and thereby exercise 
a subtle educational influence which will 


be ennobling as well as enduring 
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CITY OF WISBY. 


rHOMAS, JUN 


out from the mists 


le expanse of white-capped 


neath the sea every 


rht came again no man knew, 


‘ough the seas like 


a spectre-ship But at last a stalwart 
Northern chieftain, Thjelvar by name 


sailed forth from the coast of Sweden in 


quest of this ghostly holm. Fortune fa 
vored the valiant sailor. He succeeded 
in effecting a landing on the shores of 
this a fting, sinking no-man’s land In 
stantly he struck fire The heaven-born 


flames, as they leaped on high, drove out 
the demons and trolls and powers o 
darkness that had bewitched this wan 
dering isle, and it now became fixed and 
stable. So was Gottland located and set 
tled 

The little colony founded by Thjelvai 
spread gradually over the island, and in 
their insulated position took to the wate 
as naturally as ducks. They built ships 
and sailed on trading voyages, not only 
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Sweden, but also to Germany and Den 
irk and Russia. They sailed far up the 
ers of northern Europe, and traded 
i the inhabitants along their banks 
d so the thrifty and adventurous Gott 
lers began to grow rich with the pro 
ls of their trading voyages and the 
ty of their Viking forays 
Many kings fought for the possession 
thus island, and tho igh the Gottlanders 
ere always victorious, and continued to 
iintain their independence, they at last 
uught it best to seek a strong alliance. 
d place themselves under the protection 
some powerf il king So they sent an 
nbassy for this purpose to the King of 
veden Their ambassador was a wise 
d aged chieftain, one Avaje Strabajn 
e result was a treaty by which Gott 


id came under the crown of Sweden, 


nd although other powers have not un 
frequently conquered and held this island, 
has always reverted after a season to 


mother-country, to which, after the 


t 





POWDER TOWER AND PARI 


lapse of a thousand years, it belongs to 
day 

The island of Gottland is a low-lving 
plateau of limestone, rising in the middle 
of the Baltic Sea, and nearly equidistant 
from Sweden, Russia, and Germany It 
is 70 miles lone, 35 broad, and contains 
1200 square miles The island is quite 
level, Lhe soil cre lie rally cood, and the Cll 
mate peculiarly mild for so high a lati 
tude It numbers to day a population of 
54,000, who are chiefly engaged in farm 
ing, the breeding of horses and cattle, and 
he fisheries 

During the Middle Ages there was no 
spot in northern Europe so well titted to 
be the home of ;: 
Gottland. Its tra 


and early in the eleventh century a cily 


i race of sea traders as 
le continually increased, 
sprang up near a safe harbor, and beneath 
a cliff where of old heathen priests sacri 

ficed their victims. They called the city 
W isby, which means ‘the eitv of the 


place of sacrifice W isby is situated on 


OF THE WALL OF WISBY 
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SISTER CHURCHES, ST 


the west coast of Gottland, and about mid 

iy the island from north to south. The 
city continued to increase in trade and 
riches, in power and importance, through 
out the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries The trade of Russia and other 
countries to the east of the Baltie centred 
it Novgorod or Smolensk, thence it flowed 
down the Gulf of Finland or the river 
Dwina to Wisby Hlere the products of 
the Russian forests and fields were re 
ceived in great warehouses and factories. 
To meet this eastern trade there sailed to 
Wisby merelhants and shippers from Ger 
many, Flanders, Sweden, Denmark, and 
England, with the woollen foods, scarlet 
cloths, weapons, tools, and luxuries of 
life Along the quays and streets and 
in the warehouses and factories of W isby 
there always surged a lively traffic. Its 
merchants were constantly shipping to or 
receiving goods from nearly every part of 
the known world. Many of the costly 
goods and precious wares of India, Persia, 
and the farthest Orient found their way 
up the Volga, the Dnieper, and other riv 
ers of Russia, and so over land and sea 
to Wisby, whence they were distributed 
throughout western Europe. During the 
thirteenth century Wisby was situated 
upon one of the most important lines of 
the world’s traffic, and was unquestion 
ably the most important market on that 
line Hundreds of rich merchants moved 


LARS AND ST. DROTTEN 


their business from the German and other 
ports of the Baltic and North Sea to Wis 
by. Nearly every nation and faith built 
its own house of worship at this prosper 
ous port. Seventeen great churches, some 
of them nearly 200 feet in length, and 
three monasteries, were erected, and their 
lofty towers and spires overlooked the 
busy commerce of the town. A massive 
wall of stone, thirty feet high, and nearly 
two and a half miles long, was built 
around the city. Forty-eight lofty stone 
towers were built above this girdle of 
stone, and from tower to tower along the 
walls passed armed sentries to and fro by 
day and night. 

Wisby became the chief emporium of 
the North, the Queen of the Baltic, as 
Venice was Queen of the Adriatic Sea, the 
most important commercial city of north 
ern Europe. Wisby and Gottland in the 
thirteenth century were the London and 
England of the North. How large a 
population Wisby had cannot be accurate 
ly ascertained. The old chronicles state 
that the number of merchants residing 
within the walls was 12,000. The halls of 
their guilds were sumptuously furnished, 
and within them pilgrims and travellers 
were entertained with a royal hospitality. 
All mechanics and artisans, save only 


bakers and goldsmiths, resided in two 
suburbs without the wall. So rich did 
the inhabitants become that the doors of 
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ey 
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; 
: 
' Ly 
a 
; he ‘ > 
many of the private houses were made of 
. copper and the window-frames gilt with 
gold The old chronicles go on to say 
: : that 
: | Gottla weilg ‘ cold wit venty 
4 p - 
And pla ‘ the choicest jewels 
I pigs eat out of silver troughs, 
And t women spin with golden distaffs.” 
| 


And this Queen City of the North was 
not only rich, but was of such command 
ing commercial importance that it gave 
out a code of sea laws, which was follow 
ed and observed throughout northern and 
The 


commande d 


western E 
W Is \ 


from the 


rope maritime code of 


implicit obedience 


ports of Russia to the Mediter 


ranean, and forms much of the ground 


work of the admiralty law of the world 
; to-day During 
: the twelfth cen 
tury the mer- 
chants from all 
count es residing 
at Wisby formed 
; a league, whose 
} decrees and or 
dinances were 
obeved — by all 


the Hanse Towns 
Out of this league 


of Wisby 


ore w 


the mighty Han- 
seatic League, 

co 
which at one time — 
embraced thirty on 


one and 


cities, 
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was powerful enough to do battle with 
kings 

The vast riches of this thriving city ex 
cited the cupidity of Valdemar Atterdag, 
King of He landed 
army on the coast of Gottland. 


Denmark with an 
The proud 
burghers of W isby advanced to meet him 
A pitched battle was fought just outsid 
the walls, and the forces of Wisby wer 
defeated, with a 1800 slain. 
Valdemar marched in and plundered the 
town, gaining an enormous booty. This 
1361 Krom that time dates the 
decline of this great trade 
centre of the North. Not 


loss of So 


was 1n 





se 


te. 


INNO IT 
Pol 


THE 


BURMEISTER HOUSE 


THE 


gly do misfortunes fall either upon 


lividuals or cities 


Some thirty years 
; Valdemar, 
Mongolian hordes, under Tamerlane, 


er the sacking of Wisby by 


ided Russia. They destroyed the city 


Astrakhan, where the Volga tlows into 


ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH, 


off from 
Gottland the greater portion of the rich 
traffic of the Orient. 
1408, 


the Caspian Sea, and thus cut 


A century later, in 
SIX 
America, 


vears after the discovery of 
a new route to India was found 
by sailing around the Cape of Good Hope. 
Chis was an easier road for the commerce 
of the East than overland across Russia, 
and so trade floated around the southern 


ANCIENT CITY 


OF WISBY 


3038 


cape of Africa, and deserted the Baltie 


and Wisby 
At SIX o cloek on 
I sailed 


steamer Gottland, bound f« 


an afternoon in May 
the little 


rv Wisby 


into the Baltie 


from Stockholm = in 
Our 


course at first was not out 


INTERIOR 


but in the 


Miilar Lake 


At « ivht o clock we 


opposite direction, up he 


reached the town of 
Sédertelee, famous for its kringlor—ring 


twisted cakes—and its lock, through which 
the Malar Lake finds an artificial outlet to 
Through this lock our steamer 


then 


the sea. 
was dropped about eighteen inches; 


we steamed out into the Baltic. 
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Not till near midnight 


ss Landsort and push 


does the steamer 


out upon the open 


wer 





fore this time the sea-sick voy: 
prudently t and he may arise 
for the 


moored aiongside 


irned ih 


ith safety atseven next morning, 


then quietly 


quay of Wisby 


\ sleepy hotel boy, with a long red 
a in in black to help him, took my 
to the hotel, showed me a room, and 

disappeared Unable to tind or 
use anybod to whom to communicate 
earnest Ol ing tor cotfee and break 


madered ou for a desultory stroll, 

‘ eral $ e best method of mak 
yout stacquaintance witha new city 
Ln old ull of gray stone stands direct 
Lcross thie ret n front of me The 
i ] ) reed Lh ih arched passage 
\ \n ancient burgher, all in black, 
| in ancient black hat rolled up 
e sides and projecting fore and aft, 
pears i ing through the areh as 
iturally as though he were a part of it 


ion heanswers, ** Little Strand 


utside the portal fishermen 


ere drying their nets, hung in festoons 
horizontal poles placed some two 


ove the greensward 
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oe METS 5 Se ees 
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lofty 


which boys at 


I pass a 
play « 
Powder Tower, and re-enter the 
Strand Portal.’ \ 
the Students’ All 
the wa 
Comfortable 


the 
town by ** Great 
tree-shaded walk 
along the inside of 
toward the 


green be hnenes are placed at intervals 


runs 


northwest. 


and through an embrasure one looks 
Near by 
some park and garden, and a thriving 
Here, 
like a villa 


out upon the sea. was a hand 


too 


plantation of mulberry trees. 
Was a restaurant, built On 
its wide veranda I enjoyed a good break 
fast and the steaming cup of cotfee for 
which I had been longing 

During the day I was fortunate enough 
to have for my cicerone Professor C. J 
historian of Gott 


Bergman, the learned 


land Together we wandered among the 


ruined churches of W isby. 


Of its seventeen churches, only one 
the Cathedral of St. Maria, is in use to 
day Ten others are standing, but in 
ruins In grandeur and beauty of archi 
tectural design they will compare not 
unfavorably with many of the ruined 
churches and abbeys of England and 
Seotland One of the most beautiful is 


the 
It is a basilica, 140 


St. Catharina, the cloister church of 


Franciscan monks. 


feet long, and was built in the middle of 
the thirteenth century. Between the 
nave and the aisles stand twelve pil 


lars, Six on The roof of the 


church has long since fallen in, but the 


either side. 


SIX pointed arches which supported it still 
remain. 








by 


THE 


side stand the 


Lars and St 


is ¢ arly as Lhe 


mav believe 


S 4 


ited each othe 


nese wel 


*¢ ric 


Drotten. The 


twelf 


t 
\ 


the tr: 


1h 


sister 


hn centur 


idition, 


and 


rso Wariniy 


ANCIENT ( 


VY were 


by 


V.anad 


ITY OF WISBY 


} . 
crumbling vaults o 


are seven and a half 


tain within them many 
Wavs and galleries, som: 
round the entire chure} 


sent a small boy to 1 





HELGE 


could not worship together in the same 
built her 
und there worshipped in peace and happi 


7 


ut mple 


hess. 


So each 


own chureh 


White doves were wheeling about and 


alighting 


beneath 


the 


shelter 


¢ 


Ol 


the 





ANDS KYRKA 


galleries, and as he kept alternately ap 
pearing at vaulted openings, vanishing 
into the wall and again appearing, | 
could imagine how attractive it must 
have been in the olden time, when a pro 


cession of priests and boys, clad in rich 











=_— 





vestments and chanting as they marched, 
yvound slowly round the chureh, now 


seen through a vaulted archway, now 


ost in the wall of the sanctuary, their 
chant dving away within the wall, and 
bursting forth with full power as the 


ul of the brilliant procession came 


Mach church has a massive square tow 


er, which doubtless at one time was used 
as a tortress The tower of St. Drotten 


ol b 15 feet on the ground; it rises to 
the heieht of 120 feet and its walls are 
eight and a half feet in thickness. 

Helge-ands Kyrka, or the Church of 
the Holy Ghost, was built about the year 
1250 It is composed of an octagonal 
tower joined on to an oblong rectangu 
lar chor The tower is divided into two 
stories; each story looks out upon the 
eho through a spacious arched opening; 
so that a service going on in the choir 
could be seen and heard equally well in 
both stories of the tower. The vaulted 
ceiling of the lower story is supported 
by four square pillars, and between them 
in the centre is an eicht-sided 
aperture, seven feet in diame 
ter, piercing the ceiling and J 
communicating with the see “,. 


ond story In the upper story 


are four round pillars sup . 
porting a vault and arches 
slightly pointed The arches 
below are round. The first 


story is in no sense a crypt, as 
il is entirely above rround 
I doubt if there is another 
chureh of this peculiar arehi 
ire In the world 

Passing through a garden, 
we come upon St. Nicholas, 
the monastery church of the 
Dominieans It was built 
about the year 1240 It isa 
basilica, 65 feet broad and 199 
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feet long. The round and pointed ar 
are used indiscriminately, and appear 
by side in window and portal. A 
spreading walnut-tree stood near 
southern wall of the strueture, and th 
its branches through an empty Got 
window Grape-vines clambered al 
the ruin 

High up on the west gable end, w] 
overlooks the sea, are two rose-windo 
or rather window-like depressions 
they do not penetrate through the w: 
The saga is still told that in the tiny 
Wisby’s magnificence two huge carb 
cles of priceless value adorned the weste 
facade of St. Nicholas, one being place 
in the centre of each rose-window 
night these ecarbuneles shone with 
brightness of the sun at noonday, a1 
served as cvuidinge lights to storni-toss¢ 
mariners far out on the Baltic wa 
Twenty-four soldiers stood constantly o 
guard to watch these ruddy gems, t 
most precious possessions of the < hur 
and no one, on pain of death, might aj 
proach the sanctuary after the goin 
down of the sun. But when King Vala 
mar sacked the town he tore these spat 
ling jewels from the wall, and place 


them on board the largest ship o 


hh 
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together with the gold and silver, And to this day, when a calm broods 
sacred vessels, and other booty of over the quiet sea,a strange, weird, ruddy 

he had despoiled the churches. light often comes welling up from the 
(od in His wrath followed this pro- depths of the Baltic, and spreads far and 
of His tr mples Searce had Valde W ide over the mirror like face of thre wa 


ate, Wrio whose, a FBLA foasecn sxvirta00. 
CB Ohare APN NES Messen Liters che Matsnnt Prost oon KSRLOHEM € 
ise “Suoray slipsionan sea, oe ft 271550 ix) ‘Poe te Se KaLcnain 


HANSE CHURCH DURING SERVICE 


mar put to sea when a great storm arose. ters. And the Gottland fisher, drying his 
Che ship bearing the sacred spoils was nets on the shore, looks out over the wa 

recked, and sank with all her ill-gotten tery plain, illumined by ‘‘the light that 
booty near the Karl Islands, just off the never was on sea or land,” and knows 
coast of Gottland. The king himself was that the sacred lost jewels of the church 
saved with difficulty,and taken on board are now shining from the cavernous 
another ship. depths of ocean 
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STREET 


We strolled through the town. The 
streets are narrow and crooked, and paved 
with rough stones Some of the dwell 
ing-houses of the old Hanse merchants 
are still standing. They are narrow and 
lofty; they stand for the most part with 
their gable ends toward the street, and 
the front of the peaked roof is built up 
like a double flight of steps that meet on 
top Sometimes a vaulted passageway 
is thrown across the narrow street from 
house to house, like the ‘* Bridge of Sighs “3 

These old houses by their size and spa 
cious apartments indicate the opulence of 
their builders Thev have vaulted ceil 
Ings supported by short, massive stone 
pillars, marble seats in the recesses of the 


ndows, and across the cellar floor flows 


to this day a stream of living water, which 
) ttle dams was transformed into a sue 
eession of fish ponds The roofs of some 
ot these old houses are still covered with 
Ul incient mouk and nun tiles 


Y 
Near the centre of the city stands an 
interesting wooden house of a later peri 
od, the Burmeister House, built by a mer 
chant of that name in 1662 A spacious 


saloon in the second story is painted all 


WISBY 


over—walls, ceiling, and beams—wit] 


scenes, many of them from the Bible, bu 
some from the artist’s own fancy. Out 
side you may see the lid, now raised to 
perpendicular and forming part of the 
wall of the house, but when let down o 
its hinges to a horizontal level beeani 
the counter projecting into the street ove 
which goods were sold by the proprieto 
remaining inside his house, to custome 
standing in the highway 

In one respect Wisby is like the city « 
Quebec: it has a lower and an upp 
town A steep cliff of klint one hu 
dred feet high runs nearly parallel to 1 
shore and quite close to it W isby 
built partly on the low land near the si 
and partly on top of the klint Ver 
steep zigzagging streets, and in- son 
places steps cut in the rock, lead from the 
lower to the upper town. From the hat 
bor side at the southwest end of Wish) 
the old tower wall climbs the steep hil 
passes the fortress of W isborg, and runs 
east to the south gate The wall thei 


turns and runs northeasterly, and nearly 





parallel with the shore, about a mile past 
the east gate, to the north portal. Here 
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ill curves to the northwest, and de- yards, and the sea wall on the f 


the hill-side to the tower **Cames,”’ 1970 vards long The original w 
the sea At this tower the wall about twenty feet high, battlemented 


e, and runs southwest probably Without towers, It 


. a , ee 4 
te . bs 
DAS J A? 


aa 
; 


DOORWAY OF COUNTRY CHURCH. 


erly along the sea and harbor to our start- doubtedly built early in the thirteenth 
ing-point near the fortress of Wisborg century, although no one knows the ex 

The land wall, which encloses the city act date In 1289 the burghers of Wisby 
on three sides, from the ruins of Wisborg began to strengthen the land wall. They 
round to the tower ‘‘Cames,” is 2400 built on to it upon the inside until it 
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THE APOTHECARY S 


was six and a half feet in thickness. 
They raised it to thirty feet in height, 
und added the towers. This great work 
occupied ten years and was finished in 
1209 On the sea side, especially along 
the harbor. large sections of the wall are 


torn down: but on all sides looking out 


ipon the land the wall is in wood condi 
tion, and would need but few repairs to 
make it as Slrong as ever In two place Ss 
only is the land wall battlemented kor 


the most part it is finished off with large 


tall flat stones placed like rafters, 


Ing together to a point on top, and 


rooting in the wall At interva 
about 260 feet all alone the walls ar: 
high towers These project outside 
wall Most of them are square ¢ 


evround, Ly it above present five Side 


an octagon to the foe, the square co 
being sliced off into independent 
The whole side toward the town is « 
These towers are sixty to sevent 
high, and are divided into four o 
stories Each story 1s pierced Wit! 
row embrasures for arrows The to) 
the towers are battlemented, and o1 
upper floors or roofs catapults were p 
in position. The towers are of une 
size; that next the north gate toward 
sea is thirteen feet broad by sixteen 
deep in the inside, and its side walls 
seven feet thick. The Powder To 
thirty-four feet square on the outs 
Half-way between the high towers 
built bartizans, or ‘* saddle-towers,” as 
Gottlanders expressly call them 


small, low structures are not bu 
from the ground, but sit astride the 
like saddles. Many have toppled « 
and carried considerable sections ol 
wall with them in their fall Near 
top of the wall, on the inside, squar 
have been left between the stones 
short distances from each other ana 
horizontal line In these holes wer 
serted wooden beams; upon them res 
a wooden platform, along which in 
olden time the sentinels of Wisby pac 
their lofty rounds in sunshine and stor 
Three portals pierce the wall on the la 
side. They are called the South, Eas 
and North gates. A massive tower rises 
above each portal, These gates are 
fact but vaulted passageways throug 
the lower story of great square towers 
Grooves in the sides of the portal sho 
where the porteullis fell, and on proje: 
tions outside rested of old the drawbridge 
Streets pass through each gateway fron 
the city to the country A wide m 
runs around the outside of the ent 
wall, and to the north there were at | 
two, perhaps three, modts parallel 
each other 

In the afternoon I took a stroll to the 
castle of Wisborg. But a few crumbling 
fragments are left of this once mighty 
fortress; but as 1 stood among them 01 
the high cliff overlooking the Baltic, 


was easy to build again the castle, in im 





THE ANCIENT Cl 


ition, rising grandly, with its seven 


+} 
PL LAL 


Ss gay W ith Wavilhg banners and 
| 
| 
i 


cing, at others the stronghol 


e) 


e palace 


f free 


pennants—at one time the 
\ 1 « 
ers and pirates 

e Coliseum became the quarry which 
shed the Roman princes for centu 
with the stone for their palaces, and 
ke manner the walls of the grand old 
e of W isborge have been pulle d down 
Lo 


he 


emeal and burnt in kilns near by 


T 


ised in building the royal palace at 


ish lime for modern dwellings. 
«kholm was made from the stones in 
sbore’s walls. 
walk around the out- 


wall. Of the forts 


continued 
of 
high towers, thirty ti 


my 


| 
Lhe 


ancient 
still 


it ight are 


inding in almost perfect preservation 
A 


eap wooden pointed roof has been placed 


ie is used to-day as a state prison. 


another, which is utilized a store 


A third, by the water-side, 


as 
iS¢ for hay 
es aS a powder house Every tower 
sits name and its history. The Powder 
wer was called of old Silfve rhdttan 
ver-cap—from its shining roof, now re 
with dull tiles 


level 


iced 
Strolline across ereen tields, I 
ime upon the stone cross raised by King 
to mark 
1800 citizens Wisby whom he s 
ie battle that decided the fate of the city 
lh newly 
planted trees, about a quarter of a mile 


It is nearly ten feet 


Valdemar the burial place of 


of lew in 


e eross stands in a grove of 


rom the city wall. 


has a cirele around the axis. 


| ; 


Saviour upon the cross, and an inscription 


and 
is ornamented with a bass-relief of the 


cut in the abbreviated old monk style. 
The ancient wall, churches, castle, and 
Wisby were all built of 


Their extraordinary 


monuments of 
Gottland limestone. 
preservation is due in part to the excel 

ence of the stone, but chiefly to the mild 
und equable climate of the island. 

On this remote isle of the Baltic there is 
indeed preserved a bit of the Middle Ages, 
and it is handed down to us as perfectly 
as the fly in amber. 

The Wisby of to-day is a little town of 


It 


from its wall as an old man from the gar 


6400 inhabitants. has shrunk away 
ments of his prime, and its vacant places 
are covered with flowering gardens and 
wide-spreading trees. 

Next morning, bright and early, I rat 
tled out through the east gate, and drove 


away over the open country. 


TY OF WISBY 


After proceeding a doz 


we lLurned 


southeaster]y airection 


cross-road, drove past Halla chureh, and 


soon came into another highway leading 


northwesterly back to Wisby 
We pulled up at Dalhem chureh, and 


the driver led the horses into the st 
of the to bait 


} 
whole congregation Was out-o 


parsonage them 


¢ 
| 


aqoors. ¢€ 
joying the warm noontide sun of spring 
The 


brimmed white straw hats perched on top 


women looked queerly th broad 


of the black silk kerehiefs that were close 


iS and Cheeks 


ly bound around their hea 


The men and boys were ona lk 


Sitting 
I 


leaning inst ie trees ai 


front of 


ladder or ag 


fenees in the chureh Vhile the 


women and girls strolled among the 


eraves in the churech-vard in the rear 
The priest shakes hands with a white 
bow 
The bell strikes a fe 


v fi 


haired veteran s to others, and enters 
the church. 


and the congregation slow 


SLrOKeSs 
] 
| © Pooh 


hh 
I hear the organ pealing through the open 
portal, then the y 


oices of the choir sing 


ing a psalm 
We drove otf a 
level and 


{ 
t 


4 : 
one oclock; the road 


was smooth, Our ponies fresh 


and we were back 
thirty 


as in the morning: 1 
Wisby at three, having taken in 
] 


two miles of this snue little island 





are 
iff 


iP 4 





Chitar’s Easy Chater. 


Y Mr. Howells’s Sketches, 
| hich depict with characteristic 
and 
fe in an urban vicinity, 
the 
il irb DV 


Suburban 
Keen 


humor many familiar 


aspects 
there is no 


teh of process of absorption of 


the city. In this country 
1a process is inevitable and rapid, but 
The victim is 
resident, and the 
er as he marks the murmur in 


great city, which gradually 


st unhappy. the sub 


man lis 


the out 


lmaginative 


ts of a 
ells into an uproar of steam-whistles, 
rattling railroads, of j ingling and per 
and humming factories, 


ptory bells, 


iy easily fancy that he hears also the 


‘otesting and petulant and indignant 
complaint of peace-loving rural citizens 
suddenly made aware of a fate which they 
detest but cannot avert. 

Nowhere does the hand of ‘‘ modern im- 
provement” seem so fell and aggressive 
ind mischievous as in the suburb, and no- 
thing is more forlorn and pathetic than 
the aspect of an old country mansion pla 


cidly broad and spacious, which was built 


vith an apparent unconsciousness of prog 


change, but 
all. 


manor- 


ress and development and 
vhich has been overtaken by them 
The 


nouse 


domain of which it is the 
has been as ruthlessly partitioned 
as poor Poland by its sovereign neighbors. 
The woods have been levelled; the great 
single trees, the chosen and decorated fa- 
vorites of the immediate neighborhood of 
the mansion, are cut down. The lawns 
and fields are traversed by roads or even 
streets. New and cheap buildings crowd 
upon the old house; factories overtop it, 
belching smoke, and whirring with noisy 
activity. Trains of cars rush by it and 
mock it with shrill screams as they van- 
ish; while the mansion itself, enclosed in 
a door-yard as in a mean prison, with a 
solitary tree or two mournfully loyal to 
its fallen fortunes, seems lost in a reverie 
of the days that are no more. 

Near all our great cities there are such 
houses. They are hard bestead by mod- 
ern circumstance, but they preserve in 
their bereaved condition a certain roman- 
tic dignity which holds the eye for a mo- 
ment, and the mind 
screaming train darts by. 


long after, as the 
They are svym- 


bols of the resident who, seeking rural 


se 
clusion not too far from the citv, which 
he must daily visit, sees the rural charm 
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disappearing as surely as daylight after 

sunset, or leaves from the trees after frost 
The first fatal 

Ing improvement 1s 

The 

and 


symptom of impend 
the 


road is 


street railway 


pretty country obstructed 


narrowed by it, and whether it is 
laid at the side or earried along the mid 
dle of the road, it is equally a nuisance, 
catching and wrecking wagons and ear 
degree, and in a sudden 


riages of every 


emergency offering an insurmountable 
] 


barrier to the imperilled wheel. Present 
ly the discomfited lover of sylvan seclu 
sion discovers that the field next his house 
is laid open by an “* to be graded 
and guttered and flagged at his expense 
of As he 


gazes ruefully at the costly and unsought 


avenue,” 


money, taste, and content 
advantage, it requires all the active en- 
ergy of the American to extract 
any comfort from the congratulatory par 
agraph in the local newspaper that his 


hative 


neighborhood is ‘‘ getting into the swim 
of the real-estate movement, and that old 
Rip Van Winkle is to be sent about his 
business.” 

The suburban citizen has a secret sym- 
pathy with Rip Van Winkle. He likes to 
loiter along the brook-side in the pasture, 
and to go chestnuting with his children 
in the wood close by. 
thrush and the 


The song of the 
whistle of the oriole and 
the robin, the sough of the wind in the 
pine-trees and the scent of the wild-grape 
blossom, are sweeter to his sense than the 
sharp steam call at seven o'clock in the 
morning, the tinkle of the horse-car, and 
the odor from factory chimneys of sulphur, 
or of sludge acid poisoning the neighbor 
ing water. The country road to his mod- 
est house was last year a way where no 
ble ‘high 


To-day it is a vista of ugly poles 


trees embower.” 
vith 


outstretched arms like a series of old gal 


overarched 


lows, holding for victims electric lamps 
and telephone wires. The trees, indeed, 
remain, their noble boughs and branches 
hewn to the ugly 
poles. The trees remain, but the bowery 
road is ruined. 


away accommodate 


The long row of huge, bare, ugly poles 
that destroy the character of the road 
is improvement in its crudest and most 
repulsive form. It is civilization just 
emerging from the barbarism which yet 
clings to it, unsightly like the shreds of 
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NEW M¢ 


cor Lbo the butterfly, or egg 
trou | Ul ( ( el Before this 
vulgar invasion of straggling poles, rural 
s S1oOl has vanished The i St ol 
| the deformities of modern improve 
mie} has wken 1ts place and if the sub 
roun re lent woes torth to assuage his 
} els b i troll, he stumbies over the 
nie rac of another horse rail 
mid ind t monotonous tinkle ol the 
ell mces Live irthe. idvance Ot the 
sume restiess genius Of Change 
This kind of suburban citizen seems to 
h ‘ ne ibors a mere Bourbon 
‘| ( il | i ith amazement, and 
iment his want of the true American 
Sp They re ird either th pity on 
contempt a man so singularly incapable 


ot comprehend the charm of the pros 


pect wh Horace (rreeley opened to as 


»>f0O West 


IChl 


piring vouth in advising them t 
and grow up with the country But it is 
precisely because the country grows up 
ito the eit t it he protests and protest 
ing is not the less pleasant because he is 
iware that it isabsolutely useless. A taste 
rtne « 1 ! he 1NSIStS, IS JUST as reason 
ible sata or the town, and the coun 
\ s req Ss iat is called real 
CoO not a mo ! eountry nor a 
rid cou \ country of the pure 
rain fields and trees and pastures and 
{ singing of birds, and silent green 
sha s, andthe scent of the fresh earth in 
S] er and the breath of new-mown hay. 
Is In Vall hat he is told he ean re 
tain ita if only he will move on That 
is the very thing Iie does not wish to do 
Movit on 1s part of the unceasing, 
endless quest’ of the march of improve- 
’ t body of death from which he 
pravs to be delivered His proposition is 
Simple I wish he says to live where 
| have lived, in the scenes to which I am 
accustomed ithin easy reach of my daily 
business, surrounded by the sights and 
sounds of the country, and wholly un 


bv the horrible spoliation of beau 


touched 


tv and repose which is called modern im 
provement Unreasonable mortal! he 
lives int world and vet asks to be let 


Poor suburban! neither the eter 


wione 


nal procession oF the seasons, nor inter 
changing day ind night, nor inexorable 
time. grav hairs, wrinkles, decline, and 
death, will spare him, and yet he protests 


nst horse railroads, electric and tel 


siuage acid on ils 


1 } 
phone pote Sana wires 


“pgs : gai : 
shores, and the sickening fumes of oil and 
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inarticulate uproar loading the 


three courses for 


are put 


Since the essential condition of subu 


life is certain change from rural ré 


and calm delights to urban sights, sou 


when he deliberate] 


and smelis 


V sut 


himself to a process of transformat 


must acquiesce with vood-nature, o1 
of ridicule or move on 1) 


vas the prototy pe of the 
But he 


o fo to town on bus ie 


the penalty 
i Boone 


ie] 


testing suburban resident 
not compet lled 1 
When hes ispected the approach of « 

ization he q Lietly pushed further into 1 
wilderness. He did not stay and rai 


As he 


beyond the necessity of c 


would not conform, he 


SW eé 
tly 
formity 


“ar 


passed 


This is the lesson of the day for 
f New York which 
so long eluded the genius of improveme) 
At last that restless ger 
has taken the happy l 


pleasant suburb o 


Staten Island 
sland seriousl\ 
hand 


1] 
it the 


[mprovement is disfiguring it 
of 
the poles, 


a signs progress, the railr 


1 } 
tracks the wires, while ran 


of batteries in the guise of factories ai 


st 
planted upon the Jersey shore, at Consta 
ble’s Hook, and bombard the placid plain 
f the island with 


and uplands o incessa 


stench and smoke and roar. But nothin 
is more amusing and futile than the ar 
ery scorn with which the catastrophe 


It 


this accosting progress 


encountered is very sincere, but it 


very droll, as in 


pertinence, and sarcastically deriding 


as retrogression. A benign Pennsylvan 
Quaker might as effectively have deplore: 
al 


tvsburg as the suburban resident within 


war during the awful cannonade Get 
ten miles of the City Hall hope to preserv« 


in the vast maelstrom of activity which 
circles out from that centre the repose of 
the ancient Aquehonga Here once the 
infrequent Indian peacefully paddled his 
may the islander 
expect to see him return as to stay the 


Indian 


canoe. As reasonably 


change which since that was first 


cradually transforming tu¢ 


seen has been ¢@ 


] 
S| 


and 

In natural 
let the perturbed islander ponder the once 
‘**In the midst of this sub 
ime and terrible storm, Dame Partington, 
who lived upon the beach, was seen at the 


the intervals of his wrath 


familiar story 
1 
i 


door of her house with mop and pattens, 
trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea 


water, and vigorously pushing away the 
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ised, 


The Atlantic was ro 
Partington’s spirit was up; but I need 


ntiec Ocean 








you that the contest was 


Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington 


mequa 





» of Longfellow was singularly 


until the tragical death of his 


His te mperament was 


most equa 


s tastes and his occ pal ons were 


] f 1 ‘ te —— 
enial: his fame grew naturally from 


pursuit that he loved: he was sur 
ded 


by a noble circle of friends 


is a shrine of respectful pilgrim 


rom all lands: he was the most be 


d man of letters of his time; the pride 


s neighbors, honored by his country 


a gentle, kindly, and unassuming 

It was not surprising that, not long 

ve his wife died, a friend, passing his 
home, said that he trembled for 
because change of some kind must 


and change of any kind must be un 


ter the fury of the blow to which he 


o= 


id passed, the same sweet equanim 


saddened, indeed, to the end, return 


] 


ind the even course of his life, an 
yet the same, proceeded. His pow 
ennobled and enriched vith ¢ very 
vere untouched while he lived His 
poems were among his best, but of a 


1 of pathos which is not found in his 
The 


morbid: 


r song pathos, 


however, 1S 


y and not and the poets 


lly rounded out in years and fame 


universal regard, ended tranquilly, 


a serene sunset 
Without delay his native city has now 


eted 


Chl 


a statue of her most 
iled 


The statue 


famous 


recently with simple 


was 


unve 


1 {itt 


i litting ceremonies Is tne 


ork of Franklin Simmons, like Lonefel 
of Maine, and 
In a massive 
that 


resting upon the back of 


Wa son represents the 


et sitting chair, the figure 
the right arm is 
the 


while the left lies in the lap holding 


htly turned, so 


ht easily, 


i The coat 
s buttoned, and a cloak is gathered from 
ehind under the 


cross the knees. There isa pile of books 


‘lessly a roll of manuscript 


and falls ft hand, 


The statue is of heroie 


oht, 


under the chair. 
ze, the figure about seven feet in hei 
ind the pedestal, a fitting and 
Mr 
are 

the 


beautiful 
Fassett. w 


ork, was designed by ho 


his ¢ and labor as 


to 


rdially gave 


s contribution memorial The 


children of the public schools sang the 
‘the President of the stat 


Psalm of Life,’ 








EASY 


CILV, 








CHAIR 





t 


ue associat presented the statue to 


M iVvor 


entiemen making admirable s 


on 
and it was received by the 


both @& 


es; then a poem by Mrs. Elizabeth Ca 
razZza as read, and the cere mony ended 
vith singing the doxology 

It is the first statue ever erected n 
Portland, and no statue in the country 
will be recarded vith more tende. inter 
est The renown of great soldiers and 
statesmen is not intimate and domestie 
and individual like that of a poet, who 
holds the most pe rsonal relation to his 
readers. The portraits and statuesof Burns 


are re carded Wiltha teeling which those of 


Chatham and Nelson do not inspire The 
poet who ‘‘speaks to our condition” is a 
friend and fuide in a pecullar sense 


ana 
the man who has 


] 


ana 


the sculptured efligy of 


influenced our lives and ennobled 
strengthened and softened our characters 
has a charm beyond that of 
the 


poets in the sense ol 


the 


any other 


Longfellow Is most domestic of 


appealing to Lhe emo 
tions of household and the fireside 
| recent discussion of 

poets But 
5 good 


Whose 


rhere las been some 
the 


it seems 


comparative creatness of 
3 . 
like comparing different 


Phe re 


rehnius is COM MaAanaInNg and 


fruits or flowers are men 


Vho are Cias 


ified as the chiefs of epic or dramatic or 


19 But 


justly entitled to the name of poet the es 


Im every singer Who 1s 


lvrie son 


The lustre of 


that 


sential quality is the same 


other Giamonds 1s as pure as 


Koh-i-noor, and it is a thankless 
decide which is the fairer, the 
lily, the 
the 


tine of the hedge be sweeter 


rose or the 


pansy or the violet, and whether 


carnation of the garden or the eglan 


The statue of Longfellow is not t 


but of the 


hat 
His 


our first great 


of the poet only, citizen 
is one of the chief names of 
literary epoch, and there is si 


arcely one 


of them which is not that of a man con 


spicuous for high personal character and 


seemly life The tradition of Grub Street 
and of the obsequious de pe ndent of a pa 
tron has no place in the history of Amer 
ican letters. Ourchief authors have been 


eminent citizens, and have won universal 


regard and civil influence by rectit 


, ‘ 
11¢ Spirit no less 


In this 


literature a dignity in 


life and intelligent pul 


than by their genius manner 


they have given 


the estimation of those whom it does not 


; 
interest which has been hitherto quite 


unknown. Their countrymen are proud 


of them without apology or deprecation, 
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HARPER'S NEW 
Ss me it one amo the 
mh ho strated the 
( n ort wthor ech 
1 f ! il ils of the ist 
) S i ( iS 
© 4 Sa i ca ed the 
i I S( rie ot true 
(x i Snot madness 
) is s of ferature sho 
} tad wion and s t 
i f of selt-restrait 
ist \ i taughtus, isnot reck 
ind indiscretion and eakhness 
oO 1 { ror so sorry an in 
of great powers. They hav 
5 i re} Sis atso consc1ence 
nS ( command na inte l 
miie Ss { The first statue In 
eca l e figure of the poet 
n anda good citizen. The city 
ima ) l reir nbrance could 
‘ er more tortunate In a son to 
norate ind she mav well be hap- 
O11 nga t, to Say This is but 
, ‘ els 
Rev. Dr. Increase Mather the 
the N | vland clergy and 
{ president of Harvard College 
ive 1 that others than old 
ma ! bewitched could he 
) en it } ictors would one 
ir as honored lecturers within 
ed pre ets of the college If 
Nel il a th horror the be 
I cere onies of episcopacy 
oO l of Bo ) LT reco lec with 
{ ction tf disregard of Christ 
t uuld he have recorded of a 
I He ! 1) O and another by 
nt P in School, de li 
( sto et ecclesia And what 
( stout oid defenders of Lhe 
i thnoug ot the religious state 
cou! ry ( muld they have known 
n the pla ous matinees of the 
excellent ¢ nes would be seated 
the audiens iliy enjoying the 
nquiry might be pursued as to the 
ipon read of the death of tw 
is the OSS ¢ } ) benefactors 
rved met It is about a quarter 
Irv since e Re Dr. Bellows 
( re delivered n the Academy 
ce, made a fervid plea for the be 
) 1! ience of the stage, and still 
rece) i clergyman of another 
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ingly opened it for the 


quies of a player. But the Tact t it 


> f | 
Bellows fe such a plea to be neces 
ind that the act of another cle 

eh shou dl seem to be the most 


wd most Christian should have 
his chureh a certain peculiar ten¢ 
ol publi regard, shows the tena 
the old feelin Y” that a play house 
resort morally outlawed, and an act 
minion of the moon ‘beyond the dor 
Or conscience 


1 


nel 
players and the piay-house In publi 
| the 


in the newspapers to the nightly perio 


important place still 


terest is attested by rreat 


space 


ances, and in the summary of for 
news to the doings and the inte) 
of the actors With what a pleasa 
pride did Mrs Fanny Kemble, profou 
courtesying, say in a distinguished « 
pany, I beionga to her M uje sty's p 
ers And with what consummate sl] 


seated with queenly mien before her fas 
q 

with melodious spe 
Rosalind and Juliet and hh 


of th 


nated audience, did she interpret 


speare, and evoke 
the lovely 
yen, anda | the people at enchat 
a gracious and SIgnIiiie 
epitapo wl 
word, that 
His death eclipsed the gavety of n: 


shed the 


has passed into a hous 


hold Johnson gave to Garri 
LLLO 
and impover! public stockof ha 
But its kindliness is pr 
of 
which the players are regarded, and whi 
was expressed when Warren and Walla 
lately 
T 


the theatre 


le SS p easure 


the Teeling 


C1sé ly the character 


aed 


e odium in which the Puritans he 


as justified by the drama « 


the Restoration, in which the Carolin: 
reaction touched the lowest point. M 
Emerson once said, ‘Il cannot find th: 


wit of C But Hazlitt and Lan 


and Leigh Hunt did not hold the artifici 


mereve 


comedy to pe beneath critical considera 


tion. The modern drama, however, an 


the modern theatre are wholly changed 


It is not necessarv to be verv old to reca 
the open license to vice which the theatre 


although ‘then rather off th 


accorde d, 


stage than upon it. Nothing marks ou 
SOK il advance more happily than th 
change from that condition. Even when 


Jenny Lind came it was felt by her shre 

manager that if she sang in opera an im 
mense audience, which would 
the 


iost 


not 
reasons, would be 


go to 


theatre for moral 


So she sang opera upon the con 





EDITOR'S 
stage, and her success in every way 
Yet 


renerally as 


l precedented., now the opera 


or the theatre is unob 
as a concert hall 

tertainment could be more 
t from the skill of the act 


acting of Warren or of W 


nitely 


al 
Was as Innocentas and inl 
than the larger part of the 
ad 
doubtless. lt 
In C% 


‘tists assumed their 


aiverting 


es Which are and bDy\ 


constantiyv re 
ody “very actor 


author, has his manner 


iat these al 
ty was both obvious and delight 
iat, again, is partly due to the 
the range of characters to which an 
Ss powers are especially adapted has 


rtain general quality and character. 


same actor will hardly be an equally 
Maebeth But if 
e fitted especially for Sir Peter Teazle, 
ill not disappoint in Hard 
eandSir Anthony. Of this truth Mr. 
vert is the happy living illustration 


rhe 


rous appreciation were equally observ 


ad grave digger and 


squire 


intelligence and the delicate hu 


e in both the comedians whom we have 
both a 


ht 


y lost. There were also in 
which were delig 
the light e 


is charming as that of the true humor 


e and refinement 
The elegance of ymedian 
har 


ind 


e. But it is the uproarious 


in literature. The clown and the 


iin are also amusing both in books 


on the stag 
in of the burlesque or of the ring, and 
icks that subtle and aerial quality which 

A reader roars 
an extravaganza, 


s the essence of humor 
er a funny book or at 
it not over a paper of Svdney Smith or 

n essay of Elia. The intellectual quality 

in the roaring fun, and it is 

+ } true 


it which distinguishes the 


Ss wanting 
come 
lian from the clown 

The exit of Warren and Wallack is not, 
n the sense of a The 


a tor 
had passed beyond the threescore 


e, untimely. 
mer 
ten, and both had taken leave of the 


Both might justly feel that they 


and 
Stace 
] 


had done t 


much to remove the old stigma 
Both 
mable character and life, and the death of 
] noted 


There is something strange 


ipon their calling. were of esti 


with gweneral tenderness 


oth was 
of feeling. 


as well as sad in actors—vyour 


seeing 
pleasant subjected 
to and suffering 


fortunes, 


fellows particularly 
the common lot; their 


sualties, their deaths, 


their ca 


+} 


seem to belong to the scene, their act 


ons 


be amenable to poetic j istice only. 


EASY 


CHAIR 


We cali 


awful 


hardly 


connect 


responsibilitse 


IS Was said ¢ 


acl Whose 


cance to th 


Is Just this kind of « 


to actors which. is dis i} 


the characters and live 
now tend to remove 
ic 1S Compassionats 
entitled to claim immun 
mon standards of human « 
ent, as the 


Butt 


a plea in abaten 


Lhat 


now enter ho such ple 


vested by others. 


er day vhen they were forbidden tl 


secrated cround of re spectab 


This change in the standing of 
Majesty’s players” is one of the pl 
est social facts of 


the times, and 


in their ta 
the 


doubt less. 


citizens mM reneri 
Except upon exclusively theatric: 
of 


for all 


sions the 
Qn 


hames actors st 


ldom 


committees kinds « 


LIC, 


charitable, or othe r purposes every pro 
fession is represented 
that Hitherto the 
have constituted almost as separate a ¢ lass 


the el vy of Mather’s time But the 


same ¢ for 


generally € xcept 


of the actor players 


‘lere 


( 
| 


lange which makes it 
to 
closer 
the 
society. This tendeney was imp Lie dina 


Henry 


possi rit 
ciergymen to vo the play wi 


the 


operation 


player Into and compieter co 


With various activities of 


remark by Irving in recent 
speech upon laying the corner-stone of a 
theatre at Bolton, Ene In 
America,” he when ‘vy found a 


city 


in and 


said 


and they do that sort of thing very 
successfully there—the first public build 


ings erected are the church and the the 
atre.”’ 
Perhaps theatre is Irving's euphe 


Mr 


mism for school. Certainly he is not un 


willing to regard it as a school Indeed, 
in the same address, he daringly presents 
the theatre of and 
says, ‘‘Let members of religious bodies 


know there 


as a school morality 


od 


is no harm, but rather ¢ 
in entering into wholesome tl 


amusements, and they will 


arming many forees whicl 
al evil 
Delightful humor 


s surely such a 


mor 


al prophylactic, and it was offered in one 


of its most attractive forms at the open 


ing of this winter's amusements in N¢ 
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York n the acting ol Mrs Drew Mr. G 
{ Mi Jetferson in The Rivals 


Seeing ich acting Dy such artists, men 
a omen of cha ctel and renius, Ul 
der t nditions of the modern theatre, 
it is not sv to believe that the drama 
er a ! er pleasure, or that the 
comedians of another day were of a high 
‘ rel ~ [he rsh Puritan laws 
iwainst tue players ould have bee hn re 


laxed, stern old nonjuring Jeremy Col 


lier would have been softened, could he 
have seen what we still see Lhe venial 
ind exé te urbanity of Gilbert, the 
pure and beautiful humor of Jetferson, 


delicate feminine apprehension of 


Mrs. Dre 


VIRGINIA takes issue with the Easy 
air for saving, some time since, that 
ood manners require mn Italy that the 


passing of the procession of the Host in 


the street should be respected so far as to 
the lifting of the hat, or ot ier formal sign 
of respect Virginia says that of course 
1 gentieman wi | not vo intaril y sO to 
set igh mass at St. Peter's without ob 
serving all the decorum of thi place and 
the occasion, but that he cannot be ex- 
pected to V olate his conscientious seru 
ples DV incovering to a procession accl- 
dentally encountered in the street But 
as the innocent religious usages of the 


country, no less in the street than in the 

irch, are perfectly well known, must 
not Virginia logically admit that a gen 
tleman will not voluntarily put himself 
directly in contac 


the same courtesy which Virginia 


i them without ob 
approves at high mass in St. Peter's 
Such courtesy imports no recognition of 
the propriety or saving nature oO! a re 
ligious rite; it imports, indeed, nothing 


{ 


formal consideration for 


Virginia asks whether the Easy Chair 
would expect the stranger in India to 


prostrate mself before the approach of 
Juggernaut’s car because such prostra 


ion is the eustom of the people among 


mm he happens to linger Certainly 
not, as it would not expect apparent ac 
quiese ce in the sutter But the reason 


s that the Indian custom, although re 
MUS, 1S horribly eruel and revolting, 
le the Roman custom is buta perfectly 
nocent and humane rite. Indeed asign 


n a chureh for the service of 


the mass may well seem to be much more 
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significant in one who is not attaches 
the Roman communion than the s 
salutation offered in the street to Thi! 
ters of Christian merey and succor 
the former case the sign of respect n 
be tortured into an evidence of sympat 
with a certain form of the worship of G 
from which the stranger micht ea 
have held aloof. In the latter it is 
more than acknowledgement of a miss 
of benevolent service to man, which 
unexpectedly encountered. 

The maxim that in Rome we shou 
as the Romans do is an admonition 
if we propose to protest against all in 


{ 


cent forms and customs that ditfer fro 
our own, or to regard courteous treatm 
of them as a betrayal of our own cor 
tions upon any subject, we ought to st 
at home If a man proposes to ridi 
the wearing of turbans and long robes hi 


should not stray beyond the domain o 


and if 


coats and trousers and billyeoeck hats 
he sets forth upon the vrand tour 
he should be SO well equipped as to 
derstand that innocent religious forms o 
every kind will be always respectful 
treated by a gentleman. But Virgin 


W ill ce 


tainly pe reeive that a ventlemat 
need not show any mark of approval of 
the crushing or burning of human beine's 
because he re vards with respect those who 
are hastening to relieve them. 

The old English dramatist Dekkar ea 


¢ 


1 the founder of 


er the Christian religion 
the first true gentleman that eve. 
breathed,” and Bartlett quotes Juliana 
Berners as tracing his lineage to Japhet 
‘the gentilman Japeth.” The word was 
never interpreted so loftily as by the 
dramatist He invests it with a divine 
nimbus. It stands in his phrase for the 
finest, deepest, truest human sympathy 
Courtesy is an expression of sympa 
thy, and if you have it for the Italian 
peasant innocently worshipping accord 
ing to her light, you need not feel that 
consistency or any rule of reason de 
mands that you shall have it also for 
Torquemada dooming his guiltless fellow 
man to the stake. Common-sense is a 
large element of courtesy as of all other 
wood things, and the Easy Chair does not 
doubt that if Virginia, returning along 
the Arno from the Boboli or from Fiesole, 
should meet the humane procession of the 
Misericordia, his hand would instinctive- 
ly respond to his heart in a sign of court- 


eous respect. 





 ditar’s 
I 


CH a book as Fuce to Face with the 
Vexicans, by Mrs. Fanny Chambers 


\ 


wh, has a value that only a quick, in 
rent, sympathetic woman could give 


Mrs 


Me XiIcoO, and 


study of a foreign people's life. 


rch Vas seven years In 


le journeys and protracted sojourns 


sO many parts of the country that she 


be said to have seen and known at 


much that was best worth seeing and 


ing in it. Her fullest observation 


ites to her experiences In the charac 


stie provineial city of Saltillo and in 


metropolis; but with the key which 


ong residence in these places sup 
, 


ad she ubhioeceKks the door everywhere to 
Intimate acquaintance with he ohbors 


sOcIlal 


om we cannot atford to ignore 


is not only domestic and 
uugh it is largely that, thanks to her 
with Mexican keeping 


er hospitable acceptance among all 


wreles house 


ail 


isses but she sketches the leading 


and persons of Mexican 
at the litera 


she vives some notion of the 


history, 


nts 
] 
hi 


inces 


art, 


contemporary 
ture and 
k-lore and folk-song, and she offers an 
nstructive glimpse of the material condi 
ons, of the politics and the religion, of 
e country. There is nothing absolute 
‘final in her philosophy of the facts; but 
le 1S very candid, and her attitude tow 
ird the Mexicans is that of generous ap 
which, 
best attitude 


strange civiliza 


reciation rather than 
the 


can 


censure, 


ipon whole, seems the 


one take toward a 
on. If you begin by contemning it, you 
get no good even from the good in it, 
vhich is perhaps the reason why so few 
Englishmen have been improved in taste 
x” temper by their visits to these States. 
But Mrs. Gooch began by being amused 
and pleased with Mexico; she was able 
to take the humorous view of the anom- 
that presented themselves, and to 
‘onsole herself with their picturesqueness 
when their perplexity threatened to be 
come unendurable. 


alies 


If she ended by ae 
cepting the customs of the country as 
pretty well adapted to the people who in 
vented them, she reached a conclusion to 
which of readers will follow 


most her 


her. 


I] 
In fact a hardy spirit here 


may push beyond it, and ask 


advantage it 


and ther« 
What real 
Mexicans 


got our civilization 


will be to the 
when we have 
down there by 


W hich 


ali sent 


the daily express trains 


we are running into their coun 


wry. 


It is by no means a perfect civillza 


tion as we see it at home, and if it were 
should { 


like 1k 
The 


fore 


not ours perhaps we not 
very well ourselves in all respects 


of 
every 


dazzling hope being one of 


the 
most, which cherishes 
fact 
to the fate at 
the rear-cuard of other 
but the 


American 
to the 
ons the hindmost 


has hitherto blinded { 


1 


us tha 
t abanc 
tending elviliza 
tions ; time has already come 
when this hope ho longer wholly aVvalis 
Some observers of our national free fight 
that Lhe 
they notice with 
that a 
number are apparently ground into the 


have discovered of late not a 
combatants are on top; 
grave misgiving considerable 


| 


mire, and that there seem be a creat 


many broken bones brought away from 


the rush and scramble even by such as 


escape from it with its prizes In its ba 
sis it does not differ from the civilization 
which the Mexicans have now; it is a ques 
tion of quantity rather than kind, and it is 
for the Mexicans to say whether they will 
have more or less. The theory of our pa 
triotic pride is that if they will have more 
they will become a rich and prosperous 
nation like ourselves, that they will de 

velop their natural resources, and foster 
their unnatural ones. We do not stop to 
consider that the people who do the hard 
work of a nation, who really earn its iiv 
ing, seem by no means comfortable and 
happy in proportion to the national riches 
and prosperity; and it is doubtful whether 
we should be improving the condition of 
the Mexican masses by 


Ameri 


strike among them. 


introducing the 
‘an trust, pool, combine, corner, and 


We 


our capita 


have built them 


some railroads with : nul 
should we be really befriending them if 
we succeeded in bestow Ing upon them the 
that eall 


Pe rhiaps we de 


financial 
he 
railroad 


moral and chaos we 


our System ¢ 
not make it any part of our business to 
pause but the 


ae 


for such inquiries ; here 


Mexican’s temperament favors his 
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ee iri t our lpalience In his 
" »p to oO p Sa mu ive) 
cal er long d 
i due retiec »} In hi 
i weve aoe Seem to ma 
reflec 1 il ! eounts our hurry 
1} brite our Wen i LYrACECLESSTLIESS 
painst our } ition. The Mexicans 
e are to believe Mrs. Gooch, are, from 
| ( to lowest, almost conscien YUISLY 
mannered; to be sweetly polite, and 
rt e time for be rso,is What their ¢ 
re e tau t from the first moments of 
te nee ind she draws manv charm 
» ives of tlie OVIne courteous de 
oted fan \ eof which this is the ideal 
ind the expression Probably not more 
real good-heartedness is embodied in it 
in mur ruder iVS; DULL, On Lhe Other 
ind, there is probabiv not less; and Lie 
Mexicans are so fixed in their belief that 
¢ ire thie orse or oul ack OT it that 
Live ( LiTnOs inv olher people etter 
The first care of a shrewd Kuropean is LO 


! Ss success In ico; and in society 
Americar ire apparentiv reece ed only 
upon proot of their fitness, the burden of 
\ ( rests ithe them Cornice accepted 
| ever Lrs. Gooe] ould persuade us 
t ib Live eX perience nh Ute Priehnhaships 
th form a constane known only to the 
oOmance ot ruth amor OUrst es, and 
t pite OL the listo crudg Viiich 
the Mext sas a people have against us 
Their mo ments, their memories, their 
( i ire ¢ | tot SCLIOOL-DOOKS, Derr 
\ ess t il ve once did them a grreatl 
wro! » thie interest OL tthe createst 
wrone | i to perne wate siaveryv Wwe 
ot st ‘ LUISE eSSLY ul i¢ d Lhnem wma 
is ! 1 r robbed them Ot pro 
( oO cll We had no more claim 
Lha inv buil to the property ol his 
neighbor 
II] 
Mrs. Goo does not paint all Mexican 
] se-colot W hat splendor it has. and 
WA t opulence owes. as life evervwhere 
owe s splendor and opulence, largely 
to eless poverty OL those t il aig 
Is d delve in mines and toil in 
hh S, Lhat t the wood and dra Line 
iter Tl system Of peonage st ll ex 
sts, and le en ver lawfully owns 
the elpioye he can Keep 1n his debt 
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The political disturbances have 
and the economical disturbances ha 
el becun il ol DeCALSE Or Is 
ln a ae er inorance Of its righ Oo 
pursuit of | ippimess than Ith Sone 
Cr nations, ar ey ( sure Ww < 
In the mean t e there 1s wide-sp 
int, ONLY not SO Grim as 1n thie \ « 
because hature in that rentier ¢ 
forbids the worst of winter and fan 


There is much good-will among the « 


vated people toward modern ideas, ther 


religious toleration, and there 1s in la 


are already the property of the Mexi 


who are only less shaken by them 
we are because they do not think 
sort of agitation good form. The | 


Loner Passio! ite outbreaks. howeve. 
in the nice conduct of a bull-fight t1 
are even mortally exigent, They } 


adopted from us the horse-cars, \ ( 


Latin people evervwhere accept and eli 


ish with a devotion unexcelled in ¢ 
lo@, Massachusetts ; and the « 


Mexico are not less tramwayed than t 


But immutable under these supertic 


LIME MOrlat CUSLOTUS ¢ 


Changes tilt 
the country, from which there seen 
appeal, SO that No es costumbre Is fi 
against all suggestions of noveltv. Mrs 


Gooch is very amusing about it, but s 


does not allow the recolleetion of lhe 


ferings from this inflexibility to rende 
her imsensible to the hative sweetness ane 


rood-breeding Which characterize the ol 


servance of the most ine xorable costwmn 
bres. We get from her book, upon tli 
whole, the impression that if civilized life 


a { 
ever ceases to be at 


vattle and a game o 


chance, the Mexicans have q ialities whicl 


will fit them to adorn it at least as muc 


as ourse|ves 


[\ 

Probably they have not much liberty 
and not much notion of it; we have rath 
er more notion of liberty than liberty 
ourselves; and of equality they appea 
to have no conception. The division o 


classes is as sharp and deep as in Europe 





and it would not be safe to argue from 
the exe eptional suceess of an except onal 
Aztec like Juarez, a parity of conditions 


and opportunities for the different races. 
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ten law to Me x1c0; 
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fter our fasl 


in Mexico stil 


ies; but for 


na them, 


"Ih We have 


e entertalning 
S probably not so 
reader 
Mr 
to 


f that 


nice of 


/ G 


Spanish rac 


which gives the written and 
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and 1 


touched at 


had better a 


Thomas 


EDITOR'S 
e, with its various 
un 
though these hav 
I thie 
tout 


termination oO 
Nearly 
their 
fi 


Hon 
] | 
Speak an 


Lie precist rures 


ro many ports 
d hand 
Mrs. Gooch 
exact as itis graph 
»to The 

A 


secol 


work ol 


confine 


xcelient Little DOOK ; 


‘ 7 : 
Janvier, whose agreeable quality has 


ibundantly show 


e to deny a liter 


mance where 


[t see) 


mat 


Ve done SO. 
ss-] 
de 


ke in the 
book profession 
ve not 

it -] 


nome 
vutes. hotels, 


SO much € 
restaur 


ry the supplemen 


rows upon the fields of 


Mrs 
said that 
and that 
histor 


iversed DY Gor 
Live, 
a juste r 
he 
of 
ehbors the proper 


that ‘* the ¢ 


stance, is able t 


Fact religious 


‘hureh ( 


th its Protestant bis} 


ites. was not an etfs 


f a movement 


ive Roman Catho 
mnform worsl 


their 


lozarabie rite 


e papal ascendency, 


another 


ally deals: 


travels 


ants, ana 


Mr... 


prevall 


. { 
Hot 


per 


easily 


n elsewhere, 1s 


v value to h 
might 
ns sufficiently busi 


tlh) 


which a 
but 
mploved it in 
the ¢ 
the 


light v 


ters V 
we 
our 
for hoce of 
tary 
interest 
Janvier has a better 


fact he 


proportion 


ceneral 
?h’s narrative 
the S Fives 
Kor 
to the great 
our 


n 
») give 
‘orn 


rel among 


interest 
of Jesus in Mexico, 
{ 


MISSIONS, 


iop from the nited 


ct ot 


oO! ivinating 


our 
among 
to 


ancient 


W ho M ished 
to the 


In Spain bef 


ics 
ip 


Inge ore 


and never wholly 


extinct, at least in Toledo, where it is still 


‘ 


nm use three chure 


ep cturesque and d 


s tempered by an w 


1 by a wide 


he 


LOC 


m: and what 


massages (always 


know 


A 


ramatic 1n Hs 


hes feeling for 
facts 
failing intelligence 
the situa- 
in 


concerning 


ledge of 


has to say the 


] f 
» briel) 


the polities, literature, and religion of the 


Mr. W 


untry 1s said with : 


taste and discrin 


\ 


and Mrs 
H Bishop's e 


His guide, 


ehtful 


iapters of 


papers on 


wl 


lich Mr 
LXXVIII 


publics 


Vor No 


iuthority as well as 


ination 


vith 


(Gooch’'s hook. 


arlier volume of de 
Old 
his Spanish American Re 


W 


Mexico, and 


the 


Ie 


Curtis gives to 


the 


ny 


( 


whose Continental 
beyond her ow 
horizons 


she shows the | 


Haxons, 


into 


( 


thrift, 


Cc 


STUDY. 


that country, 


Northern 


intique land o 


1ci¢ reverie or 


Thev are all 


rood mits W 
sojourn 


Wi 


as 


yr ol 
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+} thev have a national future and facts for an English frossness of caricatures 
recog that they have a benighted tween Jean Paul Richter and Chay 
und mostly squalid present, the result of Dickens 
L « T past He studies of their [Tolk We trv to touch their weak yx 
Bt tore | " if nds are most interesting, Vilhout denving their strength } 
; . eh tru rw itever she has to tell vhere we have already had our Sa 
mn the sare ort of the Saxons und they praise ot Mr Howe's story, and no 
i are done from a vantage-ground of com wish to own the singular charm we 
pal ¢ no adore anting mn Mrs in Miss Olive Sehreiner’s She ear ‘ 
' Goo s like chapters on the Mexicans longer known to the literary wor 
You ive to supp this in her case, to Ralph Iron, and her real name, wit 
‘ ethet th some Spanish grammar To Implications Of race q lalities, is use 
be sure. we must take Mrs. Gerard’s Rou any estimate or analvsis of her boo 
inian on trust But both of these ladies Here is a flavor, here is a color. ne 
ive an abundance ot ve ry agreeable hu English, and verv ditfere nt from those 
mol vhich enables them to be tolerant the contemporary Mnelish storv-make 
mad es a ¢ irm: to their intelligences something that suggests a talent akir 
Mrs. Gooch’s account of her house-keep- its best to that of Bjérnstjerne Bjér 
Su o, and her diversitied ex pe and that of Berthold Auerbach It 
riences t the Mexican mozo.or man more German than Norse, however 
of-all-work, and Mrs. Gerard’s sketeh of it is curiously influenced bv the colo; 
othieia society In Hermannstadt vhere Ene lish conditions in which it has rout 
: there were no young people, and the mid expression at 1ts worst Its direetness 
dle-aged husbands and wives spent their touching facts and phases of South Af: 
eisure in perfunctory flirtation, are alike ean life ina landscape as strange as the 
delightfu \ll eannot hope to enjoy the with no apparent consciousness of the 
idvantawes of Mrs. Gerard’s intimate point strangeness, is like the great Seand 
of view, but we think her book is destined vian’s habit in his beautiful stories 
o open the countries of which she writes the sentiment is German, while the lite: 
Lo the trave 1 has exhausted the eol OSILV In the poorer passages of the vO 
or of southern Europe Thev are landsof is second-rate English It is right to sa 
feudal romance and a classic tradition al that these passages are not so freque hnta 
most unexploited in modern experience. in any just sense to characterize the boo 


Her amiable study brings vividly into the On the contrary. it makes a most distin¢ 


field of vision regions hitherto lost, and impression of originality and authenti 
enriches the reader with an appreciable ty; and its courageous thinking in d 
sense of conditions and aspects altogether rections where most thinking is timid 
nove leaves the reader tingling with interest 
VI ing question, and with the wish to have 


| 11S s one of the best offices of that more of Olive schreimer in fiction WI il 


curiously effeetive little book, The Story she has alre ady aone is to vive us 
of an African Farm. which we have at conception of European life in a recion 
ist in an American edition In tone so remote from ordinary European ex 
a n treatment there is much in it to perience as to be without any but the 
reca The Story of a Country Town vaguest associations For the time being 
There is the same simple fidelity to con- she naturalizes us to the Southern sky 
ditions, and the same result in acquaint and the distant land among the Boers 
! the reader with types of loeal life the Kattr serfs, the English emigrants 
rather than with characters Both books and adventurers: and we do not find the 
ive an extraordinary pathos, the tragic business of raising ostriches much oddei 
elements prevail in both, and in both the than poultry farming In the scen ry 


wu ors are carried beyond self-control which she paints, with its few monotonous 
nd beyond reality by the sufferings of features,even the vegetation assumes fa 
their fictitious personages For this rea- miliarity: and we reconcile ourselves to 
son what artistic virtue they have is in sympathy with the heroine's pretty rea 
the management of the subordinate fig- sonless anguish as a due effect of the pre 


ur und on the middle ground between vailing magic, and suffer with her almost 


a Teutonic vagueness of idealization and as much as the author intends. 





Rianthly Record of Current Events. 


POLITICAI are Republicans and seven Democrats. 


rd is closed on the 17th of Novem ernors of Connecticut and New Hampsl 


)' R Reco 
( el The Mills Tarit?® Bill was re ported be chosen by the Legislatur 
Senate from the Committee on Finance Lord Sackville was notitied 


t il 


‘with an amendment in the na by Secretary Bayard that, owing to |] 


ne 
of a substitute.’ Phe Senate contirmed, ference in the domestic polities of thie 
er Ist, the nomination of Lambert Tre« try to which he was aecredited, he would 
be Minister to Russia, John G. no longer be recognized as British Minister to 
t. Michigan, Minister to Belgium,and, the United States 
th, John H. Oberly, Ilinois, Commis Phe Sikkim expedition ended in the vietory 
Indian Affairs. Oot the English over the Thibetans, Se pten ber 
information of the rejection of the y 1,at the J 
received by the State De General Frangois Deni 
nt Septen ber 22d, ed President of Hayti 
President approved the Chinese Exclu- National Assembly. 
October 2d, and the General Deticien- 
Bill October 20th. DISASTERS 
I first session of the Fittieth Congress September 27th News receiy 
ber 20th. The whole number of — of over fifty liv by the burst 
ons passed was 1443, of voir at Valparaiso August 11th 
the President, October Sth.— The French tishing 


1 joint resoluti 


1107 were approved by 
une laws without signature, 128 were linerun down at sea by the Nationa 


und 23 failed tor want of signature up er Lhe Queen Twenty-one ves lost 
me Of adjournment. October 10th. A collision between 
United States Supreme Court, October sections of an excursion train on tl 
tained the constitutionality ofthe lowa Valley road, near Mud Run, Pennsylvan 
tory law. sulted in the death of sixty-three perso 
Presidential election was held Novem November 7th. Sixty lives lost at ¢ 
There were eight tickets, as follows the sinking ofa ferry steamer after 
crate President Grover Cleveland, of Vovember Oth. Over one hundred 
York; Vice-President, Alleu G.Thurman, miners killed by an explosion in 
Ohio.  Republican—President, Benjamin Pittsburg, Kansas.—Thirty lives 
rrison, of Indiana; Vice-President, Levi P. in the Rochester Steam-Gauge 
rton,of New York. Prohibition President, Works, Rochester, New York. 
ton B. Fisk, of New Jersey; Vice-President, November 14th. Phirty-two miners lost 
1 A. Brooks, of Missouri. Union Labor lives by an explosion of tire-damp in the Fred 
dent, A. J. Streeter, of Illinois; Vice-P1 erick pit at Dour, Belgium. 
lent, Charles E. Cunningham, of Arkansas November 16th An official bulletin gives the 
ted Labor President, Robert H. Cowdrey, total number of deaths to date from vellow 
Illinois; Vice-President, W. H. T. Waketield, fever in Jacksonville, Florida, as db, and of 
Kansas. American—President, James L cases as 4083. 
rtis, of New York; Vice-President, P. D 
Wigginton, of California. ndustrial Re September 21st In Boston, William Warren, 


OBITUARY 


form—President, Albert E. Redstone, of Cali- the actor,in his seventy-sixth year.—News re 
nia: Vice-President, John Colvin, of Kan- ceived of the death at Banvala Station, on the 
is Equal Rights President, Belva ® Congo, ot Professor J. S. Jameson, of the Stan 
Lockwood, of Washington, D. C.; Vice-Presi ley relief ¢ xpedit on. 
dent, Charles 8. Wells, of New York. Phe September 23d In Madrid, Francois Achille 
Republican ticket was successful. The di Bazaine, aged seventy-seven years 
sion of States was as follows: Harrison September 22th.— Ina battle at Port-au-Prince, 
California, Colorado, Llinois, Indiana, lowa, Hayti, General Séide Thélémaque 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- October 12th In London, Joseph M. Levy 
esota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, Lawson, chiet proprietor of the London Daily 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhos lt eqraph, aved seve lity-seven vears, 
Island, Vermont, Wisconsin ; Cleveland—Ala October 16th.—In Chicago, John Wentworth 
una, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Flori (“ Long John”), aged seventy-three years 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, October 19th In Paris, Louis Etienne Féli- 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, North Caro- cité Salomon, ex-President of Hayti, aged 
a, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir-  enty-live years.—In Waterloo, New York, 
nia; Doubtful— West Virginia. Right Rev. E.R. Welles, Bishop of the Episcopal 
n his tifty-eighth year. 


Phe Fifty-first Congress is Republican by a Diocese of Milwaukee, 


small inajority. October 27th In Poughkee psie, New York, 


Of the Governors elected November 6th ten Jolnu Guy Vassar, aged seventy-seven years, 
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friends to say that should he 
cessary to give up the thi 


fall back on the stage for 
‘Canst thou not sell thy 
‘No, sire,” replied the g 
Phen will I buy them,” 
arch, selzing her basket 
way 
“But my money, sire 
the child 
‘In good time,” said the Kir 


‘T will have the Grand-duke of the 


er your hame on the list of 


creditors.” 


rhe girl never forgot Cha 
and when the ill-fated monare 
block she was found weepin 
outside of the Tower, with ar nreceipted 


for three shillings ¢ lasped tig 


rHE OLD TIMES 


AN “ole Verginny darky” met 
setts colored lady recently in W 
Inanil I ig it wnterest 1 
ance, 
*Lawd-a-massy! 
dt ’ iw chusicks ?” she inquired, 
KISS them all at ra ! * Yes,” replied the Nort] 
! An’ you nebbah see 
i iNo” 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


HEAD OF THE House. “ Is your mistress in ?” 
Mary. “ No, sorr; she’s gone shopping.” 
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HEAD OF THE HowsE (with a sigh of relief). is. You doan’ know 


“On, shopping. Well, a woman can shop all leasures o’ bei ani 


day, but matinées cost money.’ 
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AMPLE APOLOGY 


PHROUGH some unaccountable carelessness 
n the composing-room of a rural journal the 
obituary of one of the town’s livest citizens 
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HAT Is an orphan ’ asked the teacher too much 
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Me. ScripeieBurst. ‘‘ Have you seen my last book? It’s t} 
Miss DowNeER No, I haven't seen it, but 
Mes lelighted 





I've heard nothing but ¢ 
* Why, whom have you heard speak « 


Miss D. ** Nobody but you.” 
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NOT VERY WELI 


Miss CLARA (ona shopping ercursion, in a) 
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ARA. “Oh, well” (wearily, to waite 
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